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) AND CIVICS 
: This book gives a vivid description of Europe in its many By Henry E. Bourng, B.A., B.D. i 
aspects as it is to-day. It takes the children on a personally Professor in the College for Women, Western Reserve University 


ducted t th f i Be 
— ae Sn Cony Pee OF Rie comely mee This, the second book of the series, by Professor Bourne, 


them what they should see, and it impresses upon their minds 
what they should know. It is written along commercial and 
industrial lines, and is made up of the best and latest informa- 


tion, based upon the observations of the author, and verified . 


from the latest government reports. While the book gives due 
attention to art, it contains more about crops than cathedrals, 
more about mills than monuments, and more abeut peoples 
and their customs than about pictures and paintings. A large 
number of reproductions of photographs and twelve colored 
maps are included, together with a full index. 
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North America - $0.60 Asia - -  ~- $0.60 
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of Western Reserve University, aims to aid teachers of 
history, especially those who have not had special training in 
historical work, better to comprehend the nature of the subject. 
Until they have considered the development of history as a 
way of portraying the experience of mankind, and know 
something of the methods by which it seeks to read the sure 
basis of fact, and until they have seriously studied the prob- 
lems of historical instruction, they cannot feel a large interest 
in the subject, and consequently cannot inspire their pupils 
with such an interest. 12mo, 395 pages, $1.50. 


THE THEORY OF OPTICS 


By Pau. DRUDE, Professor of Physics at the a of 
Giessen. Translated from the German by C. Riborg 
Mann and Robert A. Millikan, Assistant Professors of 
Physies at the University of Chicago. With110 Diagrams. 
8vo, 568 pages, $4.00. 


No one who desires to gain an insight into the most modern 
aspects of optical research can afford to be unfamiliar with 
this remarkably original and consecutive presentation of the 
subject of Optics—A. A. Michelson, Univ. of Chicago. 
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SPELLING AND WORD BUILDING —$2220%ex 


By EuGEne Bouton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 


A unique book, on an original plan. Illustrating the best 
modern methods. * 

A carefully selected = primary word list—first presenting 
words as individuals, then, on the same page, their phonic 
relations, showing the phonic laws of our language—some 
2,300 words. 


Illustrations, in great variety, render essential aid; over 250 
in number. Being drawn in outline, they can be easily repro- 
duced by the children and furnish interesting ‘‘ busy work.” 

A book to interest the teacher and delight the pupil. 

Cloth, 124 pages. Price, 25 cents. Write for sample pages, 
or send 15 cents for a sample copy. 


WRITING LATIN — Book One, Second Year Work 


By J. Epmunp Barss, Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


A rational and systematic treatment of the difficulties that 
assail beginners, A practical class-room book. 

Gives the necessary abundant practice in fundamentals, 
with helpful guidance. 

The vocabulary is mostly from Czsar’s Gallic War. 


Lessens in a practical way the gulf between English idiom 
and the technical statements of the grammars. 

Cloth, 77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Correspondence invited. Sample pages on request, or the 
book on receipt of 30 cents. 
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HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Cops ht Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price aucedto Good Pa ell Bound— Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— rice, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Getaloguc Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
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FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 

BOOKS for 


PRENCHL soos tor 


are used everywhere. Send to the _ 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, = NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 





404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


EBERHARD FABER. - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 
For VERTICAL WRITING ; 1045 (Vverticular) 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST aaah) ee pum DURABLE 


: [ Thi For Slant Writing: 
1047 ( Multiscript). 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





HOW TO TEACH 


‘Fhey will help you all along the way. They touch directly upon the school-room | 


problems, and give in compact form the most approved methods. Well printed, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth, fully illustrated. 25 cents each. 


No. 1 Howto Manage Busy Work. Kellogg 
4 How to Teach Botany. Kellogg 
“e How to Teach Paper Folding and Cutting. Latter 
- How to Teach to Read. Kellogg 
os How to Make School-Room Charts. Kellogg 
e How to Teach Minerals. Payne 
“ig How te Teach Birds. Payne 
" How te Teach Bugs and Beetles. Payne 
ag How to Teach Fractions. Kellogg 
oo How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg 
a How to Teach Primary Arithmetic. Seeley 
ets How to Teach Butterflies. Payne 
vig How to Teach U.S. History. Elson 
sa How to Teach Composition Writing. Kellogg 
oe How to Teach Constructive Work. Codd 
se How to Teach about Fishes. Payne 
de How to Teach abeut Trees. Payne 
” How to be a Successful Teacher. Kellogg 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East gth St., New York. | 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS The best, and most universally pleasing, for | 

a little money—fitting any purse—suiting | 

any taste—are THE BROWN PIcTURES ; photographic repreductions of nearly 3000 | 

famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send Io cts. for assorted samples. 

SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor | 
Day, Memerial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send free the largest Entertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 

EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for’ 
work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— | 
sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG @.CO., - 6 East Ninth Street, New ork 








WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


| A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 


principles without drugs and tor permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountam 
air, scenic beauty beyondcompare. A Christian 
| family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W HAVURD, M. D., 


Minsi, Monree Co., Pa. 





PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS 


RELATING TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


| Compiled by Atict M. Kettoac. Paper covers. 


15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a book much needed. There is 
no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the 
writings of the greatest American authors. 
They are so classified as to be easily re- 
ferred to. 

Ir ContTatns. 
=| Quotations about America—Our Country. 
Revolutionary War. 

32 “a “Washington. 

26 a ‘* Independence. 

16 $6 “Lincoln 

10 si “Landing of the Pilgrims. 

8 > ** Memorial Day. 

36 " ‘“* Grant. 


9 te ‘“* American Flag. 
87 hy ‘Patriotism. 


Total number of Quotations 817. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Bézeations! 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Blackboard 





Stencils # 4 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog containing complete 
list. 


E.L KELLOGG &CO, 61 East 9th St..New York 





Every one can be suited in 


BESTERBROOK’S 


Established in 1860 


PENS<== 





Their assortment is so varied, they are so easy writing, and are so readily obtained, that every writer can find his ideal pen. 


All Stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { $3ch" Gamden ee 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE_ FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. yde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx City 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
principals, superin’ 


ndents, and instructors in 





norma] schools and colleges. Open to both sexes. 
Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $6,000 
eac ers annually. Degree of B.S. 
granted oncompletion ofa 
wo-year Gollegiate 
College Course followed by a two- 
ear course leading to the 
be chelor’s Diploma in Sec- 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Kinder 
garten, Fine 8, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Music, or Mannal Training, 
courses leading to the Master’sand Doctor's Di- 
plomasinthe various departments of the College, 
or to the Degreesof A.M. and Ph.D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the Secretary. 





420 Parrott Building, San Franciseo. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean, 
Seventeenth Year. In correspondence with si: New York, New York Cit 
THE ALBERT thousand schools and colleges. Prargest and best | FINE ARTS 109 West Fifty-Fourth Street. 
TEACH ERS’ known Agency in the West. Register now for BUILDING KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
September vacancies. 80-page Year Book free. ’ ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
AGENCY. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. | Two Years’ Course—Opens October Ist. 





TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prep. 


FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE. 


AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street 
BOSTON. 





Circulars sent on application, 
Frank A. Manny,Supt. Miss CarolineT,. Haven, Prin. 

















College of Oratory = 





Oldest and best knownin U.S, Est, 1855 
Joun O. RockwELu, Manager. 


PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Scherm erhorn 3 Bast 14th St., New York 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Reliable Teachers’ Aid. Established 1889, Circular for stamp. Call or write 

















CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in the 
student a knowledge of his own powers in ex pres- 
sion, whether as a creative thinker or an inter- 
preter. A beautiful new building. Summer ses- 
sions. Graduates are sought to teach Oratory, 
Physical Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, Singing, 
Pedagogy. For catalogue and all information apply to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass, 














H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 9th Street, New York City. 
1420 Chestnut St., 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, *Paitcceipnia: 


Receives applications DIRECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions where the Agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Govesnesses, for every Roperimnent of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
« Address Mrs, MJ. YOUNG.FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 

quare, New York, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 775-2 


nS PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 77° Ars ork 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and other teac 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. wri 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{ff you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 
, Provid is of all h 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY #rovides Scpools of all Grades with Competent 


tions, HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. We need 1,000 bright 
earnest teachers for 1902. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the KRAUS KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL commences the First 
Week in NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kravs-Boette, ‘The Hoffman Arms,” eor. Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street, New York City. : 


= Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the precesses by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 64 x 44, 50 pages. 
Limp eloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


6r East oth Street, New York 
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Every Primary Teacher 
Every Grammar-Grade Teacher 
Every Country-School Teacher 


who does not own and has not read over and 
over again these three great books has missed 
and is daily missing the wisest directions, 
the best inspiration, the most direct and 
practical help that can be given to the 
teacher’s work : 

PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


The best statement of the methods of the new 
education that has been made or probably ever 
will be. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


PAGE'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH- 
ING, 
One of the greatest books on teaching of a)l 
time. Almost everybody has it. Our editionis 
best and cheapest. Price, 64c., postpaid. 


PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 
The clearest statement in any book of the great 
educational principles that underlie all correct 
teaching. Price, 90c., postpaid. 


If you have not these books do not let the years 
pass without getting them. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
6' East Ninth Street. New York 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellegs’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. pew 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


8@ cts. per 100. 


We also have Edward's, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Oolored Report Cards. ples on nequmat 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, © NEW YORK 
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ADO PTED June 5, 1902, for Exclusive Use in the 
STATE OF UTAH 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 
THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE is a series of readers most perfect in 
pedagogical conception and execution,  Segeenentetive of the best in literature, and 
successfully embodying the most advanced ideas in school reading books. 

By Sana® Louise ARnoxp, former! Spervies gf Schools, Boston, and CHaRtss B. 
GILBERT, Supervisor of Schools, hester, N. Y. 

This adoption of the Series by the State of Utah follows close upon adop- 
tions by such cities as Washington, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Mobile, Chattanooga, Roanoke, Charlotte. Previously adopted by 
New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Atlanta, etc. 

THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES is a complete system of school music books and 
re soe yo ome tf selections unequalled in the wonderful beauty of the music con- 

ine erein 


Edited by ELEANOR SMITH oe gad of Music in the Chicago Kindergarten College and 
Froebel’s Kindergarten School. 


Since the completion of this series scarcely two years ago, it has been 
adopted for exclusive use by such cities as Chicago, Baltimore, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis, Washiagton, Rochester, State of Louisiana, Charlotte, Can- 
ton, Lincoln, Dubuque, Terre Haute, Peoria, Racine, Stevens Point. In 
use in state Normal Schools in Vermont, Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, Indsana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Oregon, California. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY aost6¥ bhi¢ico 


New Century 


FOR NEW s | 
“CATALOGUE. Typewriter | 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York.) § it.g ambition and offer ‘ine Gale 
for thorough work in all departments 
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eveeeoe Se rt of Music, Literature and Elocution. 











For Tired Brain 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Rests and strengthens the 
tired and confused brain, dis- 
pels nervous headache and 

induces refreshing sleep. 


Gives good appetite, perfect 
digestion and a clear brain. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s”’ on label. 



































NewEnolang 
Co Ph pn 
‘OF MUSIC 


We welcome students with unlim- 





Our new building is completed and 
sets the standard of the world. 
| GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
| All particulars and year-book will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY $ 


SUMMER COURSES July 7—Aug. 15 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 

In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. oth, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 41-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights. 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 

TUITION - - - = $25.00. 














Home Te University of Chicago 
— over 2% elementary and 

St d college courses by correspond. 
u if ence in 28 of ite’: Departments, 
including Pedagogy,History,the 

Languages, English. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
phy, pare Physiology pone § 5 y, ete, a 
: 4 - D on is personal. University credit is granted for 

§ For Circular, address The Registrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. © | college courses snecessfully completed, Work 
may beginatanytime. For circulars address 


eS eee GS Et. SESS 0446656 CREE ESO CERES OOO OOF 
® | The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill 


MARTHAS svacea SUMMER INSTITUTE | 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR | 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 











COMPLETE COURSES IN | 
ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


‘) 


“ ss 
( Practical 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, dal 
Containing full information on courses, advane A 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. | q 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


“THE FLORAL RECORD= | 


is a plant record arranged for| contains all that is necessary, \ ys 


_ users find 
NG the 


REMINGTON 


the most 
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of writing i 


_ machines. 





analysis, description,and draw- 
ing. Most other plant records 
cost so much that teachers can 
not use them in their classes 
in botany. This little book 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York, 


and is so low in price that the 
whole class can be supplied at 
asmall cost. Price, 15 cents. 
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Does the Public School Encourage 
Education? 


We must dismiss from our minds the idea that getting 
hold of reading, writing, and arithmetic is education ; 
these are the means of education and not education it- 
self. The country is full of men and women who read 
the daily newspaper and can reckon up the cost of a 
mass of beef if the pounds and price per pound are 
given; but the number of educated persons is yet small, 
as the strikes still show. The public school has had an 
opportunity to place its wares on the market ; for fifty 
years it has been at work at public expense, and the 
present generation is the result; does this generation 
reach the intended mark? 

What is the public school for? It has beeeme easy to 
rattle off the words, “To make good citizens,” and some 
persons are satisfied with them as a definition. We 
cannot accept this; it is too shallow. We go to a 
tailor to have a coat made to defend from the weather, 
and if we ask him what his aim is, he may answer, 
“To make you a good coat.” We are not pleased with 
the narrow view of the mechanic in cloth; and still 
less are we pleased with the educational mechanic who 
is satisfied to equip the boys and girls merely with a 
knowledge of numbers and letters. 

The demand for high schools was not made by the 
people, it was made by teachers who felt that a begin- 
ning only had been made in education—or rather that 
in the elementary school merely the means of education 
had been placed in the hands of the pupil. They have 
urged parents to continue to send their children to 
school after the elementary studies were finished ; they 
are the ones to be credited with the founding of high 
schools. 

The great need of, the country to-day is education, 
and te define this more closely we may use the term 
“liberal.” The effort of every teacher should be to en- 
courage liberal education. President Gilman rightly 
says, “ All science, all knowledge, all culture not essen- 
tial to bread-winning is liberal.” Matthew Arnold said, 
“Culture is reading with a purpose and with system. 
He does a good work who does anything to help this. 
Indeed it is the one essential service to be rendered to 
education.” 

The question is not how many children we have in the 
public schools of New York City, or in New York State 
or in all the states, but how many of them employ the 
means furnished them at public expense to go up higher 
—become really educated. There are thousands of men 
who in the walks of business, without the aid of semin- 
aries, in the solitude of rural life, acquire a liberal cul- 
ture. It is the force of the liberally educated that 
saves the republic. 

Not all the men who emerge from colleges are liber- 
ally educated, but it is fair to believe that the results of 
the years they have spent in science, literature, and 
philosophy will be to understand rightly the problems of 
human life. Hence the increased attendance at the 
colleges is a very encouraging feature. Since 1850, the 
population has increased 165 per cent.; in the sanie 
period the attendance at the colleges has increased 254 
per cent.; in 1850, about 40 out of 100,000 attended 
colleges ; in 1900, the number was over 50. 

We hold distinctly that the object of education is to 
put man on a higher platform. The teacher is to aid 


' the “Ascent of Man.” For centuries and centuries 


man struggled to ascend against innumerable ebstacles ; 
history is a record of his efforts. The school is the 
means by which the steps of ascent are furnished to all. 
So that to show whether it has been a prosperous edu- 
cational year will require to be shown that a larger per- 
centage of those in the elementary school have under- 
taken the studies that make for liberal culture than in 
the preceding year. This is not an easy task, and it 
may net be accomplished. But if every teacher will 
labor to this end a glorious result may be predicted. 

Our space will not allow us to discuss this matter prac- 
tically. Cases are not uncommon where a teacher in a 
country district has held together the pupils of a dis- 
trict school after they have finished the “Common 
School Course,” by meeting them weekly or bi-weekly 
in the evening, and has thus produced a high state of 
culture. We urge all to look beyond their labors in the 
little course of study legally required of them ; we urge 
them to aim at causing each and all of their pupils to 
attain the high goal of a liberal education. 


Sa 


Examinations--- Their Uses and Abuses. 


Some four or five years since Secondary Education, 
published in England, gave some good suggestions con- 
cerning this subject which are of particularly timely 
interest just now. Some protest, the writer said, should 
be made against the various forms of abuse in the direc- 
tion of over-examination. It is not only the undue value 
set by the public on the mechanical test which separates 
the bright from the dull, but the intense rivalry that is 
set up between pupil and pupil, school and school, 
teacher and teacher, that needs healthy correction. 
Examining bodies vie with each other to make their 
schemes attractive, while the endeavor to maintain the 
value of their diplomas leads to constant and frequent 
elevation of standard until more satisfaction is felt in 
the numbers who fail than in those who pass. Examin- 
ers more than ever seek to find out rather what the 
pupils do not know than what they do know. We have 
even heard of high examining bodies excusing them- 
selves for setting questions impossible of solution on 
the ground that it was desirable to find whether this 
would be discovered. “Fail all you can,” were the 
instructions given to one examiner appointed by one of 
our universities. We have heard it asserted that to 
fail heavily is a kindness to the pupils thus thrown 
back. Surely these are wrong principles. To deal 
thus with the long, toilsome, and oftentimes expensive 
work of the struggling and ambitious student for the 
sake of teaching him a lesson is the height of callous- 
ness. 

The objects of examinations are twofold : (1) To test 
the thoroness and range of mental training ; and (2) to 
gauge the capacity of the brain. If these objects were 
kept in view, the vagaries of examiners would be less 
frequently apparent, We consider that an-examining 
body should formulate its schemes as it thinks well, fix 
its standard at discretion, but, having done that, it is 
only fair to keep in view the objects of the examina- 
tion. 

Examiners have their whims and idiosyncrasies. One 
likes to show off his own knowledge; another seeks to 
entrap ; a third has too lofty an opinion of what a 
student ought to know; a fourth looks out for ignor- 
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ance rather than knowledge. Examining bodies recog- 
nize these evils ; hence the appointment of moderators, 
who are themselves sometimes not over-careful. Per- 
haps the greatest evil of examinations is the merit 
classification of those who pass. It tends to excessive 
rivalry, much advertisement, and sometimes acts very 
detrimentally to the student, who is sent in for the 
same examination twice or thrice to gain position, The 
margin of age of public examinations has now been 
lowered to include pupils of tender yeors. The strain 
thus put upon youthful brains is undoubtedly felt in 
after years, while the exciting effect is often felt in the 
present. Too much mental strain lowers the vitality of 
the body, and renders it more susceptible of passing 
ailments. 

We are not declaiming against the legitimate uses of 
examinations, but against the abuses. Examining 
bodies are multiplying at a rapid rate, and, in the com- 
petition thus set up, the danger lies in a tendency for 
echools to resort to severe cramming, or, in other words, 
to substitute instruction for education. 

a 


Parents’ Day at School.* 


By FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER, Newark, N. J. 


It is now very generally believed that there must be 
constant endeavor on the part of teachers to bring the 
school and the community closer together. The regu- 
lation school entertainments of song and recitation 
serve their purpose in bringing the desired co-operation 
and sympathy between teachers and parents, but do not 
give the parents knowledge of the actual work of the 
school-room. In one primary school it was decided that 
these entertainments be given up and “ Parents’ Day” 
instituted instead. An afternoon was assigned for the 
parents to visit the children at their work. The session 
was divided into short perieds so that all the sub- 
jects in the day’s program could be touched upon. In 
every other respect the regular plan was carried out, 
care being taken that each child had some part in the 
recitation as well asin the occupation work. At the 
close of the session the principal gave a few words of 
greeting and explanation of the object of “ Parents’ 
Day.” Then the children presented their occupation 
work to their parents. 

The afternoon, tho voted a success from one point 
of view, was an ordeal to the nervous pupils and was not 
favored by the teachers as the presence of so many 
visitors was a distracting influence, making it difficult to 
carry on the recitations with the usual spirit and inter- 
est. 

This led to another plan, which was to have an exhi- 
tion and reception after school hours. The following 
invitations were sent out : 

The friends of the 
RIDGE STREET SCHOOL 
are invited to a 
RECEPTION AND EXHIBITION 
FRIDAY, JUNE SIXTH 
Four to five. 


A large number of parents responded to these invita- 
tions. 

The language work in this school foJlows the cycle of 
the year covering the main topics ;—preparation of the 
plant and animal world for winter, nature’s season of 
rest, protection from cold, and nature’s awakening. The 
various forms of expression are used for occupation 
work. Every day the child has the opportunity to ex- 
press himself thru the media of clay, brush, crayon, 
scissors, and pencil. 

Specimens of this work are preserved thruout the 
year. 

For “ Parents’ Day” each child’s work for the month 
was bound together forming a booklet. In this way 





* The success of the Parents’ reception reported here and the 
simplicity of it induced the editorto ask Miss Farmer for a 
description of it for publication in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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each parent was given the work of her own child as a 
souvenir of the day. 

Selected work in water color, ink and crayon was 
mounted on the blackboards and walls. This work 
must be carefully mounted to show well and is more 
effective if arranged according to subjects. For ex- 
ample : one blackboard had a border at the top of tulips 
and daffodils cut from white paper. Under this were 
water color and crayon pictures of the same, with a few 
written papers. 

Again, there was a cotton plantation represented on 
the sand table while nearby were the children’s draw- 
ings of the cotton boll, the bale, and samples of cotton 
fabrics done with water color and crayon. This subject 
was taken under the talks on preparation for summer, 
the sand table representation of the cotton plantation 
being a valuable aid in both oral and written language. 

Nearly every child in the class can be represented in 
this special work for, while one may excel in brush work, 
another may excel in penmanship or in composition. 
This exhibition gave the parents an opportunity to com- 
pare the daily work of their own child with that of 
others. 

To make more of a social function of the exhibition, 
light refreshments were served. 


ae 
Teaching Geography.” 


By Prin. FRANK M. VANCIL, State University High School, 
Fort Benton, Mont. 


The study of geography in our public schools should 
be one of the most pleasing and interesting of the entire 
course. Most persons like to travel and to observe the 
varying and inviting scenes spread out upon the earth’s 
surface. But the traveler wearies when compelled to 
contemplate too much in consecutive detail, and many 
of the more important ebjects are missed in the enforced 
analyzing of insignificant trifles. 

Books on geography are but miniature reproductions 
of scenes of travel. To make the study of the earth’s 
surface of permanent interest and value, then we must 
particularize it—reproduce its physical aspects as nearly 
as possible, and make it the true exponent of a series of 
travels and observations. This will necessitate a con- 
siderable abridg ment of minor and unimportant data as 
given in many text-books, and an enlargement of the 
sphere of more essential facts. 

Much of the subject matter in school geographies is 
out of place elsewhere than in a gazetteer or encyclope- 
dia, and should never be placed before the pupil except 
for reference. Valuable time is wasted in the useless 
study of a heterogeneous mass of details regarding un- 
important places and things which can be of no interest 
or practical benefit. What the pupil needs to study in 
geography, and all that he will permanently retain, is 
that which would most interest him in travel; the 
general location of a country or state; its contour and 
physical relief; its comparative size and rank; its 
prominent water courses and cities ; its objects of pecu- 
liar interest and its characteristics of climate and soil. 
The chief products of any country, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral ; their conditions and the manner of their 
growth and procurement, are matters of wide interest 
and profitable observation to the tourist and may be 
made so to the learner. Then, the chief industries pos- 
sessed by a certain section—the various modes of opera- 
tion to be seen in their exercise; the condition of so- 
ciety, education, and religion, and the prominent men 
and women who are conspicuously allied with the his- 
tory of that section—all are component parts of the in- 
terest of a veritable journey and hence should be em- 
braced in the intelligent study of descriptive geography. 

Promitsient educators advise a liberal abbreviation of 
the text in our school geographies; but, with the re- 
dundant treatises before them, and in the absence of any 





*[From ** The Twentieth Century Handbook of Geography of 
United States,” by Frank M. Vancil.] 
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direction, most teachers plod along in the same old way, 
cramming page after page of useless rubbish into the 
receptive minds of the young. The more precocious and 
retentive automatons, which this process creates, may 
be able to tell the exact location of the Gulf of Tonquin, 
or give the exact height of Mt. Blanc, but they are 
lamentably bewildered about the leading industries of 
neighboring states, or the noted characteristics of 
Lowell, Mass., or of St. Louis, Mo. It certainly is of far 
more importance to know that Louisiana produces nine 
tenths of all the cane sugar raised in the United States, 
and just how the great staple is grown and manufac- 
tured, than to learnthat Skawhegan is on the Kennebec 
river, or that Coomassie is the capital of Ashantee. 

We do not seek to supersede the text-books of geog- 
graphy in our schools. We do desire, however, to 
separate the grain from the chaff, and to supplement 
the too often tedious study with a wealth of pertinent 
and interesting facts usually omitted in the study. We 
would carry the pupil away from the prosy details of 
study out into the delightful journeyings about the 
world, and unfold to him the more attractive and profit- 
able scenes lying above and beyond the oft trodden 
paths. This prompts an enthusiastic spirit of investiga- 
tion and, instead of a passive memorizer, the pupil be- 
comes an actual traveler, an ardent explorer amidst 
’ pleasing and animating environments. 

The plan of study presented will be found to be 
logical, systematic, and comprehensive. It deals only 
with the student of intermediate and grammar grades, 
and presupposes a familiarization of elementary geog- 
graphy, and the fundamental principles properly acquired 
in the lower grades. The United States is first taken 
up in outline as a unit, and thoroly studied as a whole, 
thus proceeding in conformity to the sound pedagogical 
method of teaching, from whole to parts. A knowledge 
of the entirety having been acquired, the pupil is pre- 
pared to comprehend with intelligence the divisions into 
which the states are grouped. From the outline of the 
groups the learner passes to the respective states as in- 
dividually illustrated in outline, wherein is studied the 
diversified products, industries, and societies of the 
several localities, supplemented by the history, prominent 
characters, and the many objects of interest that give to 
travel its greatest zest and most attractive features. 
The studies of the states should conclude with a com- 
plete mastery of the geography of the resident county, 
township, precinct, and village, a model for which is 
presented. 

The outlines laid down in the hand book are intended 
as guides to study and are to be filled out as completely 
as time and resources will permit. The outline map 
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should precede every lesson, as indicated. Let the pu- 
pil collect his own facts as far as possible. Tell him 
nothing that he may discover for himself. Any infor- 
mation that may be beyond his reach, such as details re- 
garding prominent characters, statistics, objects of in- 
terest, etc., should be supplied by the teacher in advance 
of the recitation. This knowledge is concisely stated 
in the hand book. The completed outline should be 
studied and recited by topics, eitherorally or by written 
exercises. If blackboard facilities admit, it will be 
preferable to have the lesson reproduced from memory 
upen the board, as this exercise cultivates diction and 
affords a useful drill in penmanship, punctuation, and 
composition. 


we 
Where Do They Come From ? 


By INEZ REDDING, Chelsea, Mass. 

Many teachers who are enthusiastic in trying to in- 
stil higher thoughts in the minds of their pupils thru 
the fascinations of nature study, and who give unstinted 
praise to the pupils who bring the largest and best col- 
lection of specimens to the school-room, do not often 
stop to ask where the specimens are obtained. 

This fact is especially true as regards flowers and as 
a result, farmers in the country, and owners of hand- 
some flower beds in the towns and cities are in despair. 

The little ones in the country, lured on by the great 
patches of clover or daisy blossoms, travel ruthlessly 
thru fields of growing grass, tramping it down carelessly, 
getting down on their knees to gather the blossoms, 
and often tarrying to roll and play in the grass after a 
satisfactory bunch of blossoms has been secured. 
Gardens in the country are not so often troubled as in 
the city, for the chances of detection are much greater. 

In the city, no fence is high enough, no dog fierce 
enough, no person sufficiently vigilant to protect the 
beds, from the depredations of children anxious to 
carry the best flowers to the class-room. In one in- 
stance a boy with unwashed face and hands, shabbily 
dressed, and of unprepossessing features was found 
stealing tulips. The owner of the flowers asked 
him what he had intended doing with trem and learned 
that his teacher had offered a smal] roney prize to the 
pupil who should bring the choicest blossoms for the 
week, to the school-room. No doubt her intentions 
were excellent, but when it was learned that the boy 
was stealing the flowers hoping to win the prize, and 
have the money to spend for cigarettes, it would seem, 
that when teachers ask their pupils to bring specimens 
to the class-room, they should ascertain Low they have 
been obtained. 

















Blackboard Drawing for June, by Margaret Ely Webb. 
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Outlines of Work in Sewing. 
In Grades V. and VI. 


This outline is used in the public schools of Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. George S. Waite, is supervisor of the manual training 


department. 


The instructors must be careful to place pupils that 
have weak eyes in seats that will give them the best 
light for their work. 

Dark Days.—Judgment must be used about sewing 
on dark days; talks can be given, samples placed in 
books; pupils can tell how they made samples, and 
questions asked about talks given. 

Class Instruction.--This is recommended, but it is 
expected considerable individual help will have to be 
given the pupils. Many of the exercises can be explained 
by using paper, large needles and yarn, also by folding 
and cutting wall paper, to show how to match and patch 
material. Instructors are to allow pupils to make things 
besides the course of exercises if they consider the 
pupils able to do so with fair success. Pupils can be 
excused from making exercises that the instructor does 
not consider necessary, and given advanced exercises. 
Many things can be made that can be used in school- 
rooms and at home. Have pupils suggest articles to be 
made. 

Classes must be dismissed on time; pupils must not 
be detained or allowed to remain and work after school 
hours, unless with consent of teacher and principal of 
the building ; all such cases must be reported to the 
supervisor. 

Instructor must give notice of material needed in time 
that it can be provided if not insupply room. Material 
should be kept at the buildings so that delays will not 
occur and in order that substitute teachers will be sure 
of having material with which to work in case of absence 
of the regular instructor. Lists must be kept by each 
iustructor of the materials used and a list left, on blanks 
furnished, of all material taken from supply room. 

Records.—O€ classes showing numbers, grades, rooms, 
and teachers must be kept and revised each month, and 
reports made to the supervisor. Instructors are to re- 
port to supervisor when tardy or absent from sehool and 
are to consult with supervisor about their work. 

Attention should be given to the little as well as the 
prominent things in teaching sewing. “It is not how 
rauch one does, but how he does it.” All the energy of 
pupil must not be used in the sewing lessons at the ex- 
pense of the regular class work. 


First Year. 
First Lesson. 


General Talk About Sewing.—Cloth, needles, pins, 
thimbles, thread, shears, hooks and eyes, buttons. 

Drills in use of needles and thimbles, position of body 
and hands, threading needles and making knots. Chil- 
dren must not be allowed to sew without thimbles. In- 
structors may procure sample books and thimbles for 
indigent pupils from supervisor. 

No. I. 

Running Stitch.—Material, unbleached muslin; one 
piece 7 x 24 inches ; colored thread No. 50 or 60 ; needle 
No. 8. The length of thread used in sewing should 
measure the length across your desk or from shoulder to 
shoulder. Running stitch is used for tucks, gathering 
and binding seams. Stitches should be 7 inch long on 
both sides. The thread should always be cut or broken 
from the spool; never with the teeth. Colored thread 
is used as it is easier on the eyes. What is unbleached 
muslin? Talk about cotton plant, cotton mills. 

Even Basting Stitch.—Is used for basting hems. The 
stitches should be about one-quarter of an inch long 
and same distance apart. 

Uneven Basting Stiteh.—Is used for basting seams. 
Stitches should be about # inch long on the right side, 
and 4 inch long on the wrong side. 1% yards for 100 
pupils. # spool fer 100 pupils. 


It is arrauged for ome lesson to be given each week. 


_ 8 yards for 100 pupils. 


—EDITOR. 


No. II, 

Machine Stitch; Half Back Stiteh ; Combination Stitch ; 
Overcasting Stitch—Material, two pieces unbleached 
muslin 7x 24 inehes; colored thread No. 50 or 60; 
needle No. 8. 

Machine Stitch.—I\s the strongest stitch made. It is 
used in sewing on gathers and in any place where a very 
strong stitch is desired. The stitch is made by takinga 
stitch ;'; inch in length; bring the needle up the length 
of the stitch ahead of the thread, then put the needle 
back in the hole first made and again bring it up the 
length of the stitch ahead of the thread, thus making 
the stitch twice the length on under side of that on 
upper, having a continuous row on top. 

Half Back Stitch.—Is half as strong as the machine 
stitch. It is used for sewing seams. The stitch is 
made by taking a stitch ;; inch long, bringing the needle 
up twice the length of the stitch ahead of the thread; 
thus the stitches on the under side are three times as 
long as those on upper, and there is a space the length 
of the stitch between the stitches. 

Combination Stitch.—Is the running and machine stitch 
combined, and is used in seams, it being stronger than 
the running stitch. The stitch is made by taking two 
running stitches and one back stitch, bringing the needle 
up where the thread is. 

Overcasting Stitch.—Is used on raw edges of cloth to 
keep them from raveling. The stitch is made by taking 
a stitch slanting 4 inch in length and the same distance 
apart. Stitches are slanting on both sides. Take the 
stitches with the needle pointing over the left shoulder, 
holding the cloth so that it is parallel to the floor. 
14 spools for 100 pupils. 

No. III. 

Hemming on Unbleached Muslin.—Material, one piece 
6x6 inches unbleached muslin. Colored cotton thread 
No. 50 or 60, needle No. 8. Hem 8 inch wide on each 
side. The hem is used when a neat finish is desired. 
To make a hem first turn under the edge } inch then 
turn again the desired width. Baste cloth to the edge. 
Turn both sides first, then the edges. The ends of the 
hems are held together with the overhandling stitch. 
The stitch is made by taking a slanting stitch on the 
right and wrong side of the cloth. 3 yards for 100 
pupils. 1 spool for 100 pupils. 

No. IV. 


Common Seam.—The common seam is the simplest 
and most used ; it is made by first basting the edges to- 
gether then joining with the combination stitch + inch 
from edge. Remove the basting, trim the edges, open 
flat and overcast. 

French Seam.—Is used commonly in undergarments 
and shirt waists. Sew the pieces together close to the 
edges with the running stitch, having the wrong sides 
of the cloth together; trim the edges and reverse the 
seam so that the right sides are together and sew with 
the combination stitch. 

Overcast the piece all-around. 

For this exercise use three pieces of unbleached muslin 
7x2 inches and colored thread. 

Thirty sets of pieces in 1 yard, or 34 yards for 100 
pupils ; 2 spools for 100 pupils. 

No. V. 


Calico Bag.—Material, calico piece 5x12 inches. Fold 
in center crosswise 2 inches from top and } inch in, 
baste side seams. Sew with combination stitch and 
overcast. Clip in one edge of seam at top of sewing 
and turn in, turning whole seam on the other side. 
Make top hem turn first 4 inch then { inch and hem. 
Above hemming make a line of running stitches + inch 
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up. Overhand the ends from running stitches to top. 
Draw tapes in from each end (using 4 of a skein) and 
knot near end. Talk about calico. 

One yard makes 15 bags. 6% yards for 100 pupils. 
66% yards tape for 100 pupils; 2 spools for 100 pupils. 
No. VI. 

Felled Seam; Overhand Seam.—Material, three strips 
unbleached muslin 7x2 inches. Colored thread No. 60. 
Needle No. 8. 

Felled Seam.—Place right sides together and baste + 
inch from edge. Sew with combination stitch. Trim 
off 4 of the edge on which is the group of three stitches ; 
fold the other edge over this, forming 4 inch hem, lay 
flat, baste, and hem. 

Overhand Seam.—Turn down both edges un wrong 
side inch. Place right sides of piece together, having 
folded edges even, baste near edge, beginning at right 
hand end of seam, take up as little of the cloth from 
each side as possible, taking stitches close together and 
holding work straight in front of you. Take stitches, 
pointing needle toward you, stitches on right side will 
be straight with threads of cloth, on wrong side, slanting. 
Take out basting, open seam flat, trim edges and over- 
cast. 

90 pieces in one yard, or 30 sets. 34 yards for 100 
pupils. 2 spools for 100 pupils. 

No. VII. 

Weaving on Cardboard.—Lengthwise threads repre- 
sent warp of cloth, and cross-wise threads represent 
woof of cloth. 

Plain white cardboard 4 inches long by 34 inches 
wide. Yarn one color, 1 yard. Other color # yard. 4% 
skeins for 100 pupils. No.2 darning needle. Talk on 
wool, spinning and weaving. Show samples of various 
materials. Navajo blankets. 

No. VIII. 

Stockinet Darning.—--Materials, stockinet 2x3 inches. 
White darning cotton, cardboard 24 x 24 inches. Place 
the cardboard on the wrong side of the stockinet, leav- 
ing 4 inch at each side to be folded over the cardboard. 
Baste one of the lengthwise edges of the stockinet. hav- 
ing it folded exactly by a rib. Drawing stockinet 
smoothly across, fold the opposite side by a rib and 
baste, fold and baste the ends. | 

In the center of the stockinet, cut a circle 4 inch in 
diameter. Holding stockinet lengthwise, begin at right 
side, t inch from and below the circle, pointing needle 
from you take running stitches thru the stockinet to + 
inch beyond the circle. 

With needle pointing toward you make another row 
of stitches and so continue until } inch the other side of 
the circles. Cross the darn in the same way making 
perfect lattice work. After the stockinet is removed 
from the cardboard the edges are finished with the 
blanket stitch. 

Blanket Stitch.— Work from left te right holding the 
edge of the stockinet toward you. 

Beginning at the corner, insert the needle + inch 
from each edge and take two running stitches to the 
edge, leaving one end of thread to be cut off afterwards. 
Holding thread under the left thumb, put the needle in 
where it was first inserted. Draw the needle thru and over 
the thread. Holding thread down with the thumb in- 
sert the needle } inch to the right, and parallel’ with 
previous stitch. Draw needle thru and over the 
thread, continue in this manner around the stockinet. 

Twenty-five pieces in one stocking. 4 stockings for 
100 pupils. 100 pieces cardboard, 24x 2% inches, for 
100 pupils. 

No. IX. 


Wide and Narrow Hems on Bleached Muslin.--This 
work is described in No. 3. Material, bleached muslin 
7x6 inches wide. White cotton thread No. 70. No.8 
needle. Narrow hems 4 inch wide. Wide hems 1 inch 
wide. 30 pieces in one yard, or 34 yards for 100 pupils. 
1 Ny of thread for 10Q pupils. Talk on bleached 
musiin. 
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No. X. 

Etching.—Begin at the side next to you and work 
away from you, holding the cloth over your left fore- 
finger. Take the stitches about 4 inch long, keeping 
the thread on the same side of the needle until the 
work is finished. 

Material, unbleached muslin 3 inches long by 6 inches 
wide. Colored crochet cotton. No. 7 needle. 72 
pieces in one yard, or 1} yards for 100 pupils. 1 spool 
of cotton for 100 pupils. 

No. XI. 

Damask Hem.—The damask hem is used on table 
cloths and napkins; the stitches on the right side are 
— with the weave of the cloth and the hem is very 

at. 

Material, piece of damask 5x5 inches. No. 70 thread. 
No. 9 needle. 

Turn the hem back to the right side of the cloth and 
overhand. Hem lengthwise sides first, then crosswise. 
70 pieces of damask in one yard, or 18 yards for 100 
pupils. ?spool of thread for 100 pupils. Talk on flax, 
spinning. Linen. 

No. XII. 

Little Apron.—Material, one piece of cambric for 
skirt of apron 6 inches long by 74 inches wide, strings 
6x 14 inches, band 3x14 inches. Hem sides of apron 
and strings with 4 inch hem, bottom @ inch, and over- 
hand ends of deeper hems. Gather apron, stroking the 
gathers. Turn in ends of band and baste it onto the 
right side of apron with a} inch seam. Sew with ma- 
chine stitch turn other edge down 3 inch, baste it over 
onto the wrong side and hem down. Gather strings, 
put into the ends of band and hem down on both sides. 

44 yards cambric for 100 pupils. 2 spools for 100 
pupils. Talks on aprons, material, kinds, cambric. 

No. XIII. 


Tapes and Buttons.—Take a piece of muslin 7x34 
inches; turn in all the edges}inch; fold lengthwise 
and baste the three sides together. 

Use one tape 3 inches long; turn it under a little at 
both ends, place it about 4 inch from top of piece and 
half way between the side, hold it straight and flat and 
machine stitch it about 4 inch from the ends. Then 
hem around both ends. These tapes are used on coats 
and skirts. 

Tapes for hanging up waists are sewed in the follow- 
ing manner: Take a tape 34 inches long, turn under 
both ends, place the ends side by side on the wrong side 
of piece, folded edges about } inch below end of first 
tape. Hem the ends down and hem the fold of cloth to 
the tape. 

About + inch below this sew another tape, such as is 
used to tie, Use a tape 23 inches long; turn under one 
end and hem down as in last method. The other end 
finish with a 4 inch hem on wrong side. 

At the bottom of the piece sew on two buttons, one 
sewed thru both thicknesses of the cloth, the other thru 
but one as on a coat. 

Use double thread; place the knot on right side 
under the button; bring the needle up thru the hole 
and over into the opposite hole. Place a pin under the 
loop just made and sew about four times ; twist the pin 
and sew over it thru the other two holes four times. 
Remove the pin, pull the button up, wind the thread 
around under the button and fasten there. 

The second button is sewed on in the same way, only 
catch the thread thru but one thickness of the cloth. 

50 piecesin one yard muslin, or 2 yards for 100 pupils. 
25 vards of tape for 100 pupils. spool thread for 100 
pupils. Talk on tapes and button manufacture. 

No. XIV. 


Hemmed Patch.—Fold the large piece on its diameters 
making a 23 inch square. Cut a small hole in the center 


to represent the place needing patch. Place the piece 
needing patch on the desk wrong side up. Place the 
patch on this piece, right side of patch to wrong side cf 
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piece, matching stripes, plaids or figures exactly. Be 
sure to have warp threads of patch run parallel with 
warp threads of piece. Turn in }inch on all sides. 
Baste and hem. On the right side cut out hole to with- 
in 4inch of hemming, clip in} inch. Turn in, baste, 
and hem. 

Material, two pieces of figured calica or gingham, one 
5 x5 inches and the other 3x3 inches. No. 70 thread. 
No. 8 needle. 174 sets in 1 yard, or 5+ yards for 100 
pupils. 1 spools thread for 100 pupils. Talk on 
ginghams and on patching. 


No. XV. 

Hemstitching and Fringing.—-Material, one piece scrim 
5x5inches. No. 40 white thread. No. 8 needle. 
Fringe three sides 2 inch deep, hemstitching first. Pull 
out threads for $ inch hem, then take first turn in hem 
+ inch, and second turn close up to lower edge of space 
drawn and baste down firmly. To hemstitch edge take 
a Very small stitch in the edge of hem first, then take 
up just enough threads to look well. Put the needle 
back, take up the same threads and insert needle in 
fold of hem. 

Fifty pieces in 1 yard, or 2 yards for 100 pupils. # 
spool of thread for 100 pupils. Talk on hemstitching 
and fringing scrim. 

No. XVI. 

Matching Stripes Lengthwise, Crosswise, and on the 
Bias.—A bias cut is any slanting cut across the warp 
and woof thread. A true bias is where the warp and 
woof threads run parallel. Fold the edges over + inch 
or enough to make the stripes match. Place right sides 
together making stripes match and baste; then over- 
hand, pointing the needle toward your chest. 

Material. 2 pieces of striped calico 6 inches long by 2 
inches wide. 1 piece of striped calico 74 inches long 
by 34 inches wide. No. 70 white thread cotton. No. 8 
needle. 3} yards for 100 students. 14 spools for 100 
students. Talk on matching material. 


No. XVII. 


Flannel Seam.—Baste the seam and sew with combin- 
ation stitch }inch from edge. Cut off one edge ofseam 
4 inch and turn the other over it flat and baste, then 
eatch stitches with sewing silk, beginning at the bottom 
and sewing from you. 

Turn a one-inch hem on lower edge and baste, and 
featherstiteh on right side, allowing the stitch to catch 
thru and hold the hem in place. Trim off raw edges 
and overcast. 

Materials, 2 pieces white flannel 63 inches long by 2 
inches wide. White sewing silk and twist. 374 sets 
of pieces in one yard, or 2% yards for 100 pupils. 4 
spools silk for 100 pupils. 10 spools twist for 100 
pupils. Talk on flannel, silk, and twist. 


Second Year. 


No. 1. 

Skirt.—One piece of material 64 x44 inches. 
piece 6x1? inches. Two 64x6 inches. Fold the 
64 x 44 inches thruthecenter. Measure 14 inches from 
fold toward centers. Gore will be 3 inches top, 43 
inches bottom. On one 63 x 6 inches measure 2% inches 
from upper right hand corner. Crease and cut for two 
side gores. The other 64x6 inches is back breadth. 
Baste, sew with combination stich and overcast. Hem 
lower edge ? inch deep turning all seams toward back. 
Cut placket 12 inches deep in center of back breadth, 
hem one edge back 4 inch, other} inch. Lay wide hem 
over narrow and stitch bottom. Gather from center 
out. Place first seam 1 inch from center of band, see- 
ond 2% inches from center, and back breadth into re- 
mainder. Sew on band as directed in apron. 

Fifteen sets in 1 yard. 6% yards for 100 pupils. 2% 
spools for 100 pupils. 


One 


No. II. 
Rolled and Whipped Ruffle-—One piece of bleached 
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muslin 5x74 inches long. Cambric for ruffle 1? inche® 
wide by 9 inches long. Thread No. 60 or 70. 

Turn 1 inch hem at one end and hem. Hem ruffle 
along one side with narrow hem#inchor less. To whip 
a ruffie, begin at right hand corner, holding wrong side 
toward you, and roll the edge of cambric toward you, 
holding the edge between thumb and fore-finger, over- 
cast over the roll, being careful not to catch into the 
roll. Draw up the thread every few stitches. If the 
roll is small and the stitches are even it will draw up 
nicely. 

To sew on place right sides together and overhand, 
taking a stitch in each fold of the ruffle. Overcast the 
piece all around when finished. 


No. III. 


Bib.—Two pieces of calico 7x 74 inches. Bias strip 
2 inch wide. Cut from pattern. Baste two pieces to- 
gether, wrong sides together. Baste the bias piece on, 
right sides together and sew 4 inch from edge with com- 
bination stitch. Be careful not to stitch it at the 
edge. Cut ends off by a warp thread, and join in a t 
inch seam. Turn down the edge of bias strip 4 inch. 
Turn down on bib so that the edge will just cover the 
stitches, and hem. In cutting out the bib, fold cloth so 
that the strips match, and have a stripe exactly in the 
middle of the front. 


No. 60 thread and No. 8 needle. 
or 14 yards for 100 pupils. 


No. IV. 


Buttonholes.—Materials, bleached muslin 7 x 3 inches, 
No. 40 white thread, No. 8 needle. Turn the edges of 
the cloth, lay the two side edges together and baste all 
edges together. Cut four buttonholes, work from right 
to left. Place the knot about } inch away from the 
buttonhole, run the needle between the two thick- 
nesses of cloth and let it pass out at the back 
end of the buttonhole. Bar the buttonhole, and then 
overcast right over the barring, taking about four stitches 
on a side, being careful not to take the stitches too 
deep. Begin the button-holing close to the corner and 
place the needle point just below the over-casting. 
Take the double thread and pass from right to left 
under the point of the needle and continue until the 
other end is reached, then fan around the corner. Fin- 
ish the other end with a bar and work the bar with the 
loop-stich. Work two buttonholes in this manner and 
the other two with a bar at both ends. First work one 
side and then the bar, then the other side, and then the 
other bar. 

To join thread, put the needle thru on the wrong 
side and turn back under the stitches. To start with 
new thread, run needle thru under the stitch on wrong 
side, then come thru on right side. In making the but- 
ton-hole stitch be careful to have the stitches even, 
close together and tension even. 

Fifty pieces in one yard, or 2 yards for 100 pupils, 
Talk on buttonholes. 


9 sets in 1} yards, 


No. V. 


Eyelets, Blind Loeps, Hooks and Eyes.—Material, 
bleached muslin, 64x34 inches. No. 60 thread. Turn 
down edges } inch, fold cloth together and baste close 
to the edge with even basting stitches } inch long. 

To make blind loops hold the cloth over the left fore- 
finger, take four stitches } inch in length over each 
other, holding the thread down with leftthumb. Insert 
the needle, eye first, under the stitches and over the 
thread, being careful not to take up any threads of the 
cloth. Draw the needle toward. you so that the purl 
may come at the side of the loop toward you. Work 
from left to right, filling the loop full of stitches. At 


the right hand end draw the needle thru the cloth and 
fasten on wrong side. 

To make eyelets pierce the cloth with astiletto. Hold 
cloth over left forefinger. 


Sew over and over around 
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the hole with close, even stitches, using the stiletto 
occasionally to keep the hole round. 

Hooks and Eyes.—Place the hook on } inch from edge 
of cloth, beginning at the side next to you, buttonhole- 
stitch around the two circles of the hook and sew over 
and over the bill to the end. Sew the eye on in the 
same manner except that the eye is placed a little be- 
yond the edge. 

Fifty pieees muslin in 1 yard, or 2 yards for 100 
pupils. 44 cards hooks and eyes for 100 pupils. 1 spool 
cotton. Talk on hooks and eyes. 


No. VI. 


Drawers.—Cut the drawers like the pattern, placing 
the fold of the pattern on lengthwise ; fold the cloth. 
Sew the side seams with fell seams. Do not fell the 
seams underthehems. Turna #4 inch hemat the bottom. 
Cut the opening on the sides 2} inches and bind the 
edges. Gather and stroke gathers. In placing front 
band turn the placket bindings out, and in placing the 
back bands place them back or underneath. 

Material, bleached muslin 144 inches long by 104 
inches wide. Bands 4x14 inches. No.8 needle. No. 
60 thread. 5 pieces muslin in 1 yard, or 20 yards for 
100 pupils. 3 spools thread for 100 pupils. 


No. VII. 


Overhand Patch.—Take two pieces of figured calico 
6x6 inches. In the middle of one make a hole about 3 
inches square after edges are turned under. Place this 
on the other piece of calico, and matching the figures, 
baste all around. At the places where the edges of the 
square meet the patch, crease the patch from the right 
side, then removing the basting, one side at a time, 
place right sides together, baste and overhand. Flatten 
the seams, trim } inch wide and overcast the piece all 
around the edge. 

Twelve sets of pieces in 1 yard, or 84 yards for 100 
pupils. 1 spool of thread for 100 pupils. 


No. VIII. 


Nightgown.— One piece of muslin 15 inches long by 26 
inches wide. Place pattern on cloth as shown in cut, 
omitting the ruffle if color is used. Collar is made of 
cambric. Cut two pieces like pattern, sew together 
with narrow seam. Turn right side out and lay on 
nightgown, sewing one thickness of the collar to the 
gown with a narrow seam. Hem down the other half of 
collar (the under side), making the hemming stitches 
come just over the other stitches. 

Sew front and back of shirt together with combina- 
tion stitch, felling the seams towards the back. Make 
a4inch hem at bottom. Incenter of front from top 
cut down 4 inches for placket. Hem right side of 
placket 4 inch wide and left side 4 inch wide. Lay flat 
broad hem over narrow hem and machine stitch across 
bottom placket. Hem fronts of front yoke 2 inch wide. 
Gather skirt from hole to placket and across the back, 
and stroke gathers. Sew front yokes to skirt having 
seam on right side and cover it with finishing braid 
hemmed on both edges. Place one piece of back yoke 
on one side of gathered back, and the other piece on 
other side and sew all together. Turn both yokes up 
and baste thru the seam, making it lie flat. Turn the 
gown wrong side out and sew up shoulder seam, sewing 
only right side of back yoke to front yoke. Turn the 
seam towards the back and hem the front yokes down 
on the seams, having the hemming stitcl.es come exactly 
on the other seam. Gather sleeves on upper edges be- 
tween notches and stroke gathers. Also gather across 
the lower edge and stroke. Sew the cuffs to the lower 
edge, leaving seam on wrong side. Turn sleeve and 
hem down other side. Overcast seam of sleeve. Sew 
sleeve into gown, having seam of sleeve come $ inch he- 
low seam covering on yoke. Bind thearm seams with a 
2 inch strip of muslin cut on the bias. 

Twelve pieces in 1 yard. 8% yords for 100 pupils. 6 
yards finishing braid. 6 spools thread. 
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No. IX. 


Mitred Corners.— Cambric 74 x 74 inches. Turn hems 
+ inch first, then one inch. Two opposite corners 
mitred, others cut out square. For former, open hem, 
make a bias crease across and touching the folded 
corners. Cut + inch in from crease and turn hem back 
in place. 

For square corners, unfold last turned side. Meas- 
ure 1? inches along turned down edge of other side and 
cut up ? inch into the hem. Cut from this point out 
thru the unfolded edge and turn down in place again. 
Baste and hem down all corners from outside to inner 
edge of hem and overhand the open edges of the square 
corners. Baste hem down. Turn onto right side and 
work with etching cotton, using chain stitch or three 
kinds of feather stitches, one on each side. For chain 
stitch hide knot under hem, bring needle out right side. 
Throw thread round in circle toward the left, put needle 
into same hole again, bring out ;; inch ahead and inside 
circle of thread. For first feather stitch put needle in 
z's inch below and to the right of where thread comes 
out, forming a loop of the thread as before and taking 
a zs inch stitch slanting toward left. Take next stitch 
below and at left slanting needle toward right. For 
second feather stitching take two stitches at each side, 
each a little lower and more to the side than the other, 
and for third three small slanting stitches before chang- 
ing direction of thread and needle. 


No. X. 


Darning on Cashmere.—Piece of colored cashmere 6 
inches long by 4 inches wide. Small piece 1} inches 
square. Colored silk and white crochet cotton. 

In upper left hand corner make a diagonal cut ? inch 
long. With split sewing silk begin } inch from end and 
same distance from side of cut. Take little stitches 
running with warp threads, and having stitches show as 
little as possible on right side. 

In upper right hand corner make a # inch cut with 
the warp threads, and darn across the cut with split 
sewing silk. 

In the lower right hand corner make a # inch cut 
with the warp threads and from the side of that cut 
make a ? inch cut with the woof threads. Darn across 
the cut with split silk. In the lower left hand corner 
scrape the cashmere until a small spot is worn thin, but 
warp threads are not broken. Put a small piece of 
cashmere under this and baste with ravelings so stitches 
do not show on right side; as this thread is left in. 
Then darn from right side, making the stitches catch 
thru the patch and having threads run with woof 
threads. Use a woof thread to darn with. 

Trim off edges of piece and finish with blanket stitch. 
63 pieces in one yard, or 14 yards for 100 pupils. 1 
spool silk. # ball cotton. Talk on cashmere. 


No. XI. 


Flannel Patch.—Two pieces flannel 5x5 and 34x34 
inches. Fine silk to match flannel. No. 9 needle. 
Crease large piece of flannel thru and across the center. 
Mark center by inserting a pin, and one inch from 
center on each crease insert a pin. Crease a square 1 
by a thread on a line with the pins. Cut the square out 
on the creasing, being careful in cutting corners. 
Crease thru and crease center of patch. Place large 
piece on desk with wrong side upwards. Place the right 
side of the patch upon the large piece with the nap of 
the two pieces running the same way. Match creases 
and put in pin. Baste } inch from edge of patch. Hold- 
ing large piece towards you, baste } inch from edge of 
hole. Catch stitch around the square, taking the inner 


stitches thru the patch close to the edge, and the out- 
side stitches 4 inch from the edge and thru both thick- 
nesses of stock. 
Turning wrong side towards you, catch stitch in the 
same manner, the edges of the patch to the large piece. 
24 setsinl yard. 4% yards for 100 pupils. ? spool. 
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ing News. It is overdrawn, of course, but there is an 
underlying thought worth considering in America : 

Tommy is my son. I often wish that Tommy stood 
in the same relationship to me that I stand to him. I 
would stagger Tommy in a way I never succeeded in 
staggering my father. 

Tommy is at what is. called a school. He goes out in 
the morning with what looks like a free library and a 
collection of club pass-books under his arm, and without 
the ceremony of getting round the street corner, lights 
his cigarette at the close-mouth. 

Tommy takes his castigation when caught, and I have 
a shrewd suspicion, soothes his wounded nerves with a 
hair of the dog that led him to be bitten. 

Then Tommy comes home, and I suffer. 

“Father, what’s a theodolite?” 

“A what?” 

“The-o-do-lite,” very deliberately. “Miss Erudite 
was telling us about measuring distances and heights 
and depths an’ things, an’ said they used a the-o-do- 
lite.” 

“It’s a thing, Tommy, that neither you nor J nor the 
teacher is yet thoroly acquainted with.” 

I thought that a tactful answer. It might have been 
a new name for whooping-cough for all I knew. There 
was a short pause, while Tommy manipulated the cat’s 
hair to pussy’s infinite annoyance. 

“‘Fa-a-ther,” in a tone of for-goodness-sake-be-worthy- 
of-your-son. ‘How do coals grow?” 

“ec Why? ” 

“Because we get them in our nature lesson, an’ 
teacher said we were to find out all about them.” 

“My son, I’ll buy you a coalpit, and engage an expert 
for you to go in for a series ef experiments, so that you 
may be able to answer your teacher. How many more 
things do you get in your nature lesson?” 

“Heaps! Trees an’ birds an’ houses an’ the Forth 
bridge, an’ tramway cars, an’ how to dissolve indiarubber, 
an’ make gas in a clay pipe (an’ oh golly! when the 
teacher did that she burnt her fingers), an’ grow bananas, 
an’ make guns and forts (an’ I know ever so much more 
about guns an’ soldiers than she does), an’ grind spec- 
tacle-glasses, an’ iron—” 

“Eh! Grind iron?” 

“‘No!” severely; “make iron in furnaces, an’ whale- 
tone, an’ herring, and a whole lot of things.” 

I wanted to add something to that remark, but prud- 
ence forbade. “My boy, you are becoming an inrerest- 
ing product.” 

“1 know, father; teacher said we are the product 
of the age.” 

“ Fiddlesticks.” 

I say, dad, she didn’t tell us why a donkey’s ears are 
long an’ a horse’s aren’t ; can you?” 

“Tommy, she is your teacher. You are sent there 
for the acquisition of knowledge. Ask her why a don- 
key’s ears are long. There are some things I don’t 
know, and never intend to. I can pay my house rent 
and taxes, and buy you a new suit now and again, and a 
pair of boots oftener than you deserve, without having 
been brightened up with the ins and outs of a donkey’s 
anatomy.” I badly wanted to compare different forms 
of donkeys, but refrained. 

Again— 

‘Father, can you blob?” 

“Tommy, when your father is reading his News you 
shouldn't ask questions.” 

“But I can’t, mother, an’ I have to.” 

‘*What may blobbing be, Tommy?” I laid down my 


paper. 
“*Tt is ‘ brush work,’ father.” 
“ And what is brush work, pray?” 
“You have a little dish of color that teacher mixes 
an’ a brush an’ 3a copy book an’ yer lay on blobs an’ make 
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spiders an’ earwigs an’ beetles an’ rabbits an’ leaves an’ 
make designs,” 

“Well, Tommy, I can’t blob and I won’t try to blob. 
I don’t want to interfere with the good work of your 
teacher.” 

Tommy was silent for about two minutes. 

“Father, we are to have brush painting after blobs 
an’ we are to get clay modeling, making real birds an’ 
nests an’ eggs an’ hens an’ pigs an’ we are to get free 
arm drawing.” 

; wy Stop a minute, Tommy—what is free arm draw- 
ing?” 

“Johnny Frew told me—he gets it. I never seen it.” 

“You never SEEN it! When you have a spare mo- 
ment from these highly useful subjects will you kindly 
form that sentence, ‘I never saw it.’ Now tell me, does 
Miss Erudite teach these subjects also?” 

“Tmphm.” 

“Imphm—that’s another for correction. Tommy, 
you have, I'll admit, put to me a few puzzlers ; my turn 
now is fair play. I’m going to ask asimple one. Add 
6 and 5.” 

“Eleven.” 

“Right, and 7?” 

“ Righteen.” 

“Right, and 9?” 

The hands slipped behind his back, or maybe they 
were there all the time. 

“Bring these fingers into my view, Tommy. How 
much?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“Wrong. Try again.” 

“ Twenty-nine.” 

“Wrong. I thought so. Twenty-seven is the an- 
swer. I won’t ask you any more, but when our stock- 
taking is over I’m going to take you in hand and teach 
you a few things I learned myself at school from a good 
old dominie, who knew what a fight a lad would have to 
make in the world. He didn’t give us much that in 
later years we had to forget. Now be off to bed.” 

When he had gone, I turned to Mrs. Brown. ‘“‘ Look 
here, Martha, it’sabsurd. Nature knowledge—why any 
kid with limbs and eyes of decent make will pick up 
more such information out of school hours than any 
teacher born will teach them in a cycle of centuries. 
We don’t pay anything for that lad’s schooling, except 
thru the taxes, and what he is getting is not worth even 
that. It’s frill, frill, frill, and not a bit of sound cloth 
in the lot. I tell you, I want our lad to be able to read 
well, write well, speak well, do a decent sum of arith- 
metic with accuracy, have a sound knowledge of geog- 
raphy, and a fair knowledge of not too remote history, 
that will make him a lad useful, no matter what busi- 
ness he goes into, or where he goes. Why, in our place 
we can’t get a boy from school who can address an en- 
velope properly, or stick the county on if it is required. 
We can’t get a lad worth tuppencea week until we scare 
the rubbish learned at school out of his head. Here’s a 
young lady teacher—and I pity her—it’s no fault of 
her’s, it’s the system—expected, and has the pluck, for 
her wage to try and teach something of every blamed 
thing under the sun.” 

“T think, John, you ought to stand at the next school 
board election.” 

“T’ve a jolly good mind to.” 

SF 


Wor.p’s Farr Grounps.—Andreas Almonaster y 
Roxas. a wealthy Andalusian who made his fortune in 
Louisiana, chose to spend it in his old age erecting pub- 
lic buildings. One of these a Cabildo, or town hall], which 
was built in 1794 and is a well-preserved building to this 
day, is to be reproduced at the World’s Fair, for use as 
the Louisiana state building. Its chief historical in- 
terest lies in the fact that within its walls the transfer 
of dominion of the Louisiana territory from Spain to 
France and from France to the United States took 
place in 1803, 
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Convicted on Testimony of Their Own. 


_ A correspondent voices a very prevalent misconcep- 

tion of the effect of professional criticism. He writes : 
“The shameful treatment of Superintendents Bright, 
Wolfe, Leviston, and others is only a tame illustration 
of what thousands of teachers are subjected to at this 
time of year in many parts of the country. If the ties 
which bind me to school work were not as unusually 
strong as they are I should have given up long since. 
But I believe educational speakers and papers are much 
to blame for the lack of respect for teachers. They are 
constantly pointing out shortcomings and give the im- 
pression that teachers are not worth more than they are 
getting.” Now, the conclusion of this valued friend is 
wholly wrong. Educational speakers and papers, for 
one thing, do not get as general and flattering a hearing 
as he seems to credit them with. If an occasional voice 
is raised against teachers on the basis of statements 
gathered from the confessions of the profession there 
ought not to be any difficulty in taking every particle of 
force out of by an argument like this : 

Among ourselves we may freely criticise whatever is 
unworthy of the high calling of the teacher. Just so 
at prayer-meeting —members of the church may confess 
sins they have committed and admonish one another to 
greater efforts toward sanctification. But should this 
afford a reason why these people should be convicted as 
unworthy citizens on “testimony of their own”? So 
should teachers not be pronounced unworthy of emolu- 
ment because of any evidences they may give of a de- 
sire to perfect themselves by expressing their conscious- 
ness of failure to live up to the high stewardship en- 
trusted to them. Is the Pharisee to go justified rather 
than the honest worker who is struggling to wax strong 
and worthy? 


we 
Leaders of the Sons of Light. 


It will gradually dawn upon the public that, at least, 
there are possibilities of greatness in the teachers’ pro- 
fession. What made Rousseau great? What made 
Froebel great? Dr. Arnold? Edward Thring? Because 
they taught and thought. In the Century Magazine for 
September, 1888, appeared some noble lines by Bliss 
Carman, the initial oné of which oft comes unbidden to 
the tongue : 

This was a leader of the sons of light 

Of winsome cheer and strenuous command. 

Upon the veteran hordes of bigot-land 

All day his vanguard spirit, flaming bright, 

Bore up the brunt of unavailing fight. 

Then, with the iron in his soul, one hand 

Still on the hilt, he passed from that slim band 

Out thru the ranks to rearward and the night. 

The day is lost but not the day of days, 

And ye his comrades in the losing war 

Stand once again for liberty and love. 

Close up the ranks ; his deed your deeds let praise. 

Against the front of dark where gleams one star, 

Strive on to death as this great captain strove, | 
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Ruskin and Education. 


The time will come when Ruskin will be named among 
the educational forces of the nineteenth century ; at 
present the number of those engaged in school-room 
work who are of his discipleship is small. His ‘“‘Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” have a direct bearing on the 
personal character of all sincere workers for better 
things. The Menorah, or seven-branched candlestick, 
represented the Jewish nation on the arch of Titus in 
Rome where it is still to be seen after the lapse of 2,000 
years. In the Christian church it signifies the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. Art work with Ruskin was a 
faith and a religion, and so must education be with the 
teacher. Any who are not in the school-room because 
they believe in education should leave it at once. 

The Lamp of Sacrifice typifiesthe spirit of self-denial 
and self-forgetfulness which possesses the true teacher 
who brings himself daily to the altar with love for 
others, esteeming alike the poorly dressed, the ignorant, 
the unattractive, even the wilful as capable of better 
things and a nobler destiny thru him. He puts aside 
the idea of making money out of his work ; he foregoes 
opportunities for riches or fame, aiming to realize his 
conception of the ideal man. This means far more than 
willingness to undergo bodily discomfort and weariness, 
as all who labor must ; it means putting one’s self on 
the altar for the good of others. The seed dropped 
in the earth must die if fruit is to be borne. 

The Lamp of Truth represents the spirit that ani- 
mated the one who sought for the “ treasure hidden in 
a field.” His pupils must go out as truthseekers ; 
therefore the teacher must be a worshiper at the shrine 
of Truth. The heathen Greeks polished the stones of 
their temples on all sides, because the gods could see 
everywhere ; this has a tremendous moral significance. 
To conceal the truth is a small thing compared with 
possessing no love for the truth at all. The child that 
seeks to know the sum of two numbers is after the 
truth. Great is that person who can inspire a life-long 
desire to know truth. 

But this lamp also represents the spirit of honesty 
that demands that only solid and worthy material be put 
into the work. Of all things let no “‘shoddy” be em- 
ployed in the school-room ; it is the disgrace yet of the 
commercial world. An artist, obliged to paint dogs 
‘‘ because they would sell,” whereas his landscapes wc uld 
not, came to value his productions because, as he said, 
“ My soul is in them.” So it must be with the teacher. 

The Lamp of Power typifies the impartation of a 
quality above and beyond knowledge. Culture is above 
Cram. “Know this,” says the average teacher. “Be 
this,” is the aim of one of superior insight. The pupils 
of the latter are noted for the power’ they exhibit ; they 
are original; they think for themselves; they investi- 
gate; they ask “‘why” a thingis so. Like the oak that 
derives strength from a flinty soi], so they obtain 


strength from considering numbers and things. 

The Lamp of Beauty represents an element too often 
not incorporated in the teacher’s character. Yet there 
should be a decided daily effort to cause an appreciation 
of beauty in the school-room. The attempt to decorate 
the school-room is a recognition of this element. But 
it is not too much to say that hundreds will hang up 
pictures they at heart despise, because they bave no ap- 
preciation of beauty. What a countless number of un- 
lovely school-rooms exist! Shall it ever be thus? 
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The Lamp of Life typifies the vital energy that is the 
result of real teaching. Education is showing one how 
to live a higher and noblerlife. What an impress Jesus 
left on the life of the world. Can the teacher really 
say to his pupils, “Because I live ye will live also.” 
Mary Lyon, in answer to the inquiry as to the proportion 
of her pupils that would live a Christian life, replied, 
“All.” The question to be constantly asked by the 
teacher is, “‘ What sort of lives wiil these pupils lead?” 

The Lamp of Memory is the spirit that perpetuates 
in the school-room the great men that have lived, or 
the great causes that have been struggled for, or the 
glorious victories that have been won. Has the teacher 
any Platos, Washingtons, Lincolns, Howards, or Wilber- 
forces in his school-room? Are Marathon, Leyder, 
Yorktown, terms that stir the blood? Is human liberty 
felt to be more precious than human life? The school- 
room should echo with the noble sentiments that have 
been uttered in past ages. 

The Lamp of Obedience represents the observance of 
fixed principles in his work. It is brought continually 
as a charge against teaching that no fixed principles are 
observed, that the teacher proceeds in a haphazard way, 
to-day after one fashion, to-morrow after another, not 
looking for and not preparing for the results that are 
sure to come from an observance of law. Dr. Arnold 
said the inquiry should continually present itself under 
the words “ What is the law?” 

The foregoing words may suggest to the teacher to 
inquire whether teaching is that small and cheap busi- 
ness human estimation usually puts on it. Ruskin de- 
voted his energies to rescuing life from the degradation 
to which it seemed destined. Let the teacher deter- 
mine his work shall be a truly noble one no matter how 
small the compensation may be, nor how great the lack 
of interest. Let him bear aloft the educational seven- 
branched candlestick and let it illumine his work. 


we 


New York city is to have a school of commerce for 
girls. 





Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, well known to the readers of 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL thru his helpful articles, has been 
promoted from the principalship of P. S. 19, Manhattan, 
to a district superintendency in the borough of Rich- 
mond. Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has been elected to the superintendency held by Mrs. 
Anna L. Gordon. These appointments deservedly meet 
with general approval. 





*Chancellor Anson Judd Upson, ef the University 
of the State of New York and ex-president of Auburn 
Theological seminary, died at Glens Falls, June 15, at 
the age of eighty-two. He was born in Philadelphia. 
Hamilton college, where he was graduated in 1843 with 
high honors, gave him the degree of D. D. in 1870, and 
Union college that of LL.D. in 1880. The legislature 
of New York elected him a regent of the State Univer- 
sity in 1874; he was made vice-chancellor in 1890, and 
in 1892 was elected chancellor, succeeding George 
William Curtis. 





A friend has sent this delicious bit of a prolog to the 
popular song “Go way back and sit down.” A young 
superintendent was requested to address a few words to 
the assembled pupils of the schools, to the headship of 
which he had just been elected. Facing the expectant 
youngsters from his intellectual heights he began with 
the question: “ Well, children, what shallI talk to you 
about?” A bright boy, who is going to be a steel trust 
lawyer some day, chirpedéup, “ What do you know?” 





The annual Summer Number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
will appear next week, Beginning with the first number in 
September the paper will go to press early enough for trans- 
mission thru the mails on Thursday of each week. 
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Dr. Joseph Swain, president of the University of 
Indiana, has been elected to the presidency of Swarth- 
more college, an institution conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Society of Friends, near Philadelphia. An 
endowment of several hundred thousand dollars has been 
secured to meet the condition upon which Dr. Swain 
made his acceptance dependent. The Friends thruout 
the country are pleased at the outcome, and they may 
well rejoice. President Swain is held in high esteem 
among the educators of the country. He isa native of 
Indiana and a graduate of the state university, of which 
he has been the president since 1893. The institution 
has developed wonderfully under his administration. 
He is forty-five years of age. Numerous papers of his 
on scientific subjects have been published by the Smith- 
sonian institution. Dr. Swain’s broad interest in schools 
in general is attested to, among other evidences, by his 
regular attendance at state and national educational 
conventions. He has been president of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association and of the Higher Educa- 
tion department of the N. E. A. 





The meeting of the New York State Association at 
Saratoga Springs promises to be the best held for many 
years, judging from the preliminary announcement of 
the program. Timely and helpful subjects have been 
chosen for presentation and discussion, and good speak- 
ers secured. Prof. Hanus, of Harvard, will treat of 
“Some Essential Characteristics of Good Teaching” ; 
Mrs. Anna Eggleston Freedman, than whom no speaker 
is more popular with the teachers of the state, will re- 
view “The Life and Work of Col. Francis W. Parker ;” 
Supt. Armstrong, who is doing excellent work in Me- 
dina, will give an address on “ The Relation of Geogra- 
phy to the other subjects of the Elementary Course ;” 
Prin. Frank S. Fosdick, of Masten Park high school, 
Buffalo, will talk on “ Pupil Self-Government.” The 
name of Pres. Edmund J. James, of Northwestern uni- 
versity, is also noticed among the speakers, tho the pro- 
gram still has him professor of Chicago university. 
The discussions will be opened by leaders among the 
superintendents of the state, outside of New York city. 
The various sections will also provide programs. The 
“ Reading and Speech Culture” section under the chair. 
manship of Richard E. Mayne, bas done particularly well. 
All this, together with the strong natural attractions of 
the meeting-place, ought to make the fifty-seventh an- 
nual meeting, July second and third, a memorable one 
in the history of the association. 





While Lord Kelvin occupied the chair of natural 
philosophy in the University of Glasgow, he made use 
of many simple and familiar objects, such as eggs, jel- 
lies, shoemakers’ wax, tops, globes, and bottles, to illus- 
trate his lectures. One of his favorite demonstrations 
was to aim and fire a rifle at a pendulum bob, measuring 
the displacement of the latter to show the velocity of 
the bullet. Before the smoke had disappeared he was 
at the blackboard figuring out the solution. Another 
experiment was spinning an egg which was suspended 
in air. If this was hard boiled it would whirl a long 
time ; if not, it would soon cease to whirl owing to the 
friction between the contents and the shell. From this 
experiment he inferred that the interior of the earth 
cannot be fluid or the‘globe’s rate of rotation would 
have been checked long ago. The studentstried te con- 
found their demonstrator by changing the eggs which 
had been supplied for the test. Not one would spin 
properly, but the lecturer was not deceived. “None of 
them boiled,” was the only comment. 

The boys had so profound an admiration for his learn- 
ing, originality, enthusiasm, amiability, that they rarely 
indulged in pranks, 

On one occasion when his back was turned he was 
struck on the head with a big paper wad. He was be- 
trayed into unusual heat by the incident, and turning 
with eyes aflame he said, “If I knew who dared throw 
that pellet, by heaven, I would crucify him.” 
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Letters. 


Success of Mr. Gill’s School City in Cuba. 


In answer to your inquiry concerning moral and civic 
training in Cuba, I am glad to be able to state that the 
“School City” has been received everywhere that it has 
been carried with much enthusiasm by teachers, pupils, 
and the people. Good moral results have followed im- 
mediately after the organization of a school city and 
have been so marked that they have been easily observed, 
and this accounts for the interest on the part of pa- 
rents. 

I do not mean to say that the continuous results have 
been uniformly good. Of course they have been de- 
pendent, after the immediate effect of the first presen- 
tation of the ideas of citizenship to the children, upon 
the interest of the principal and teachers, for the School 
City is not a machine which the children can operate 
successfully without encouragement and guidance. It 
is a method for the use of the principal and teachers, 
and its value is entirely dependent upon the kind of use 
they make of it. 

This may seem to be, but is not at all, incompatible 
with the idea of the children’s assuming the responsibil- 
ity of preserving order among themselves, and using 
their own consciences to govern their conduct. 

Educational problems in Cuba are comparatively sim- 
ple. The conditions thruout the island are, on the 
whole, about the same. An entire educational system 
must be built up. It isan agriculturs] country, and the 
mass of the people are engaged in tilling the soil, not, 
however, as independent farmers, but as employees of 
sugar planters, and are in effect serfs. They are free- 
men in name, but slavesin reality. 

Under these conditions it is easy to see what is needed 
in the way of education, if it is desired that the people 
shall enjoy the blessings of a republic, and if the repub- 
lic is to have the support of aland of freemen. Not, 
only should the people while still children, have their 
wits sharpened by learning to read, write, and figure, 
and their habits made for the intelligent performance of 
the duties of citizenship, but they should be given the 
habit of making money for their own independent sup- 
port, by the cultivation of such crops as they can raise, 
such as of vegetables, fruits, and grain, independent of 
the great planters. 

The question should be, not how we may make his 
wits the sharpest and cram his memory with the great- 
est mass of facts, but how we may train the child to be 
clean, morally as well as physically; industrious in prof- 
itable and well-chosen and directed work ; intelligent 
and persistent in the performance of the duties of citi- 
zenship ; and such book instruction as will best facilitate 
all this. 

The teachers of Cuba are bright, industrious, and 
anxious to adopt best methods, but so far there has not 
yet been established a normal school, and of course no 
normal school in the United States or other country is 
organized in reference to the needs of Cuba. I am un- 
der the impression, however, that a normal school, well 
fitted to meet the needs of Cuba, except as to language, 
would be far better fitted to meet American needs than 
any normal school which now exists in the United 
States. WILSON L. GILL. 





wa 
Lawyers and Teachers. 

I hesitate considerably, Mr. Editor, about complying 
with your request to indicate the difference be- 
tween my present and my former labor. I entered upon 
teaching intending to stay in it ; I liked it and held a 
fair position. It was not to do better financially that I 


left it and took up law. But at the county and state 
meetings of teachers I found so many picayune men 
and women (pardon me, old associates) that I was dis- 
gusted ; and they never seemed to grow any bigger, alas ! 
In the town where I taught, the lawyer grew year by 
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year ; he was a young man when I came but in a few 
years he was recognized as a power. 

This aspect of the case troubled me. I attended the 
church, helped in the Sunday school, but I could see I 
held no respected position like this lawyer. He con- 
sorted with the best intellects; I did not; I suppose I 
could not. My associates were nice people but they 
never had an idea of the size of a pinhead. I remember 
it was thought best to enlarge the school building, and 
I drew a plan ; but the school board went to this law- 
yer to ask whether it was a good plan. People in gen- 
eral seemed to think the teachers in that school possessed 
ability to teach but were good for nothing else. 

Now as I look at my present work I see that I try to 
get at the truths involved. The one who gets the best 
hold of the truth and can state himself clearest is the 
best lawyer. But in teaching there was no truth in- 
volved ; it was keeping order and hearing lessons. So 
that the difference between the lawyer and the teacher 
is very great. There are small men in the lawyer’s pro- 
fession, but even they have to grapple with law-truth 
and they grow even when they don’t intend to. The. 
men I now meet are strong men; they are, most of them, 
my superiors. 

I do not disparage teaching, mind you; it is a most 
useful work. But only one or two that I knew, and I 
did know a good many, were persons of any mental 
vigor; they got a little knowledge and stood still on 
that. One could feel they were fossils. At the meet- 
ings the most trivial things were debated. Possibly 
this is inherent in the work; possibly it is a habit the 
teacher gets into. I note in THE JOURNAL you send me 
from time to time what seems to me like solid scholarly 
discussions ; the writers must be a different style of per- 
sons from those I used to meet. This hasty scrawl is at 
your service, but not my name. LAW. 

New York. 

a 
Can a Woman be a Teacher and a Housekeeper ? 


For many years I have had under direct observation 
the case of a teacher who is trying to combine the two 
occupations. 

The school-room in which she teaches is the inter- 
mediate primary, grade two and three, and the average 
attendance is thirty five pupils, ranging in age from six 
to eight years of age, altho there are some among the 
pupils of a more advanced age. 

For many years this teacher has taught school, and 
she is now verging close on to fifty years of age. 

The home of this teacher is situated one mile from 
the school building, and is an inconvenient farmhouse. 
All water used in the home is drawn from an open well, 
with a rope and bucket, this well being situated about 
twenty feet from the kitchen or living room. There 
are two dry sinks in the house, but no sink drain or 
pump, all water used being carried out in a pail. This 
must add greatly to the housework. 

Usually this teacher is driven to and from school, but 
many times she walks, and not always when the roads 
are in good condition. There are sidewalks part of the 
distance, the rest of the road has never been fitted with 
these conveniences. 

School is dismissed at 3.15 p. M., but many times it is 
5.00 p. M. or later before this teacher reaches her home 
This woman has always had a strong dislike to early 
rising, staying in bed until the last minute, leaving but 
scant time to prepare breakfast and arrange her home. 

Many times a cloth is dispensed with when setting 
the table for meals, and no particular care is taken in 
the arrangement of the food and dishes. 

Getting up late many times causes a lack of time in 
which to clear away the meals or do the dishes, so, of 
necessity, dishes accumulate on the tables and in the 
sinks, 

The cooking for this family of two is nearly all done 
at home, as they are epicurean in their tastes, so a baker 
is rarely patronized. 
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Practically all the laundry for these two people is 
done by the teacher, thus adding another laborious duty 
to her already overtasked time. 

The teacher is extremely fond of pet animals and 
keeps from fifteen to thirty pet cats, each of which is 
fed from an individual dish, set upon the kitchen floor, 
which adds to the cluttered up appearanee of the room. 
If properly taken care of these pet animals must add 
greatly to her work, if neglected the home must soon 
become unsanitary. This teacher is devotedly attached 
to her husband and would therefore try to do all in her 
power for his comfort. If she does her full duty by her 
home, she must become physically tired, which would 
leave her with little vigor and patience for her arduous 
duties in the school-room. 





Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell, of Binghamton, N. Y., who has been 
elected to one of the two district superintendencies 
in the borougn of Richmond, by the New 
York City board of education. 


If she neglects her home for the school-room duties, 
caring for her husband and his comfort with a strong, 
intense affection, can she daily leave an untidy, littered- 
up, neglected home, and not have it react upon her 
school duties? 

Will not the neglect of home in time cause neglect in 
the school-room of minor duties? Facts easily proven 
show that very little help about the home is given by 
the husband, all, or nearly all work that is done being 
done by the teacher. 

I would like a consensus of opinion, from those quali- 
fied to judge, if this teacher can live as she does, and be 
the best one for the sehool. JANET BROWN. 

Sr 


The Indifference of Teachers. 


Inasmuch as THE JOURNAL appears to be the only pa- 
per that attempts to stimulate the teachers to ascend to 
higher and nobler vantage ground I venture to call their 
attention to what seems to mea grievous neglect. I 
cannot well give names, for it would cause much pain to 
surviving friends. The case is this, A teacher who 
had held prominent positions, taken part in the state 
association andI think in the national gatherings, at 
last grew too old to teach and retired. After several 
years he passed to the better land ; this occurred while 
I was absent from the state. 

My first inquiry was as to the funeral, and I found not 
a teacher had attended it, tho fourteen lived within a mile, 
and it occurred on Saturday ! Within two miles probably 
as many as twenty lived, and none were there; not a 
flower was sent to the house! Now Iamamember of a 
Masonic body and we never let any of our members go to 
the grave without sending flowers, and if the friends as 
sent some of the lodge attend and perform the touching 
ceremonies that mark the passing away of a brother. 
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I do not accuse these neighboring teachers of inhu- 
manity, but I do say they do not manifest the fraternal 
feelings proper for teachers. To goto their schools 
and hear the lessons recited is not enough. The sur- 
vivors of this deceased teacher have made no complaints 
to me. A daughter has said to a friend, “Father used 
‘to think it queer that none of the teachers in his vicinity 
ever inquired as to his health when he came here.” 

Iam told that there are 50,000 cigarmakers in this 
country and that each pays in $10 per year to the Cigar- 
makers Union, but that the union never helps to bury a 
deceased member. This indifference seems to be imi- 
tated by teachers. I fear that if a teacher should die 
poor he would not be buried by teachers but by the poor- 
master. Is this a healthy state of things? Does it re- 
flect credit on the profession? E,. LUTHER BALDWIN. 

Springfield. 

SF 
The “ Forum” a Quarterly. 


Beginning with the July number The Forum is to be 
published as a quarterly, instead of a monthly. The 
general character of the magazine will be unchanged, 
but its purposes will be rather more specifically, than 
heretofore, those of a review and outlook. 

In order that the material may present the proper 
perspeetive, the magazine will be conducted in depart- 
ments, each of which will be in charge of a person emi- 
nently qualified by his training and connections to take 
charge of it. In addition to the general reviews, each 
issue will contain a number of special articles on sub- 
jects of paramount interest. 

A quarterly review of this nature will have several 
advantages over the monthly magazine In the first 
place the field being covered but once in three months, 
the busy man will be enabled to keep in touch with all 
the important questions of the day by reading the maga- 
zine at his leisure. Secondly, it will give those inter- 
ested ina special field an opportunity to find the essence 
of what they wish in a comparatively limited space. And, 
thirdly, the information will be presented in such aform 
that the magazine will appeal not only to mature minds 
but to every member of the family. 

The following departments will be represented : 

1. American Politics.—Important Congressional legis- 
lation, insular affairs, our foreign relations, state and 
municipal legislation of special interest, discussion of 
political platforms during election periods, etc. 

2. Foreign Affairs.—Important measures passed by 
foreign governments, complications between foreign 
countries, world’s wars, social movements, etc. 

8. Finance and Economics.—Financial and economic 
legislation in different countries, the world’s commerce, 
railroad development, etc. 

4. Science, invention, and engineering. 

5. Literature.—A discussion of books that have at- 
tracted wide attention and of other important literary 
productions. 

6. Music and the Drama. 

7. Art.—An account of interesting events in the 
domain of painting, sculpture, architecture, archeology, 
etc. 

8. Educational Events.—This section will discuss im- 
portant pedagogical works, the most essential features 
of educational meetings, new educational institutions, 
special educational movements, etc. 

9. Educational Research.—It will be the purpose of 
this department to publish the results of educational in- 
vestigations only, as distinguished from pedagogical dis- 
cussions of a general nature—work on the plan indi- 
cated by the articles on spelling which appeared in The 
Forum for April and June 1897, and which represents 
an absolutely novel feature in the field of educational 
literature. The section will contain the results of the 


investigations of the editor, who is now continuing the 
researches, some time ago interrupted, and will also be 
open to the publication of data collected by other in- 
vestigators who are laboring on similar lines. 
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In and Around New York City. 


A complete course of five years of busi- 
ness training and general educatien will 
be offered in the Manhattan High School 
of Commerce. This is the decision re- 
cently arrived at by City Supt. William H. 
Maxwell and the board of superintendents. 
The fifth year will be optional and may or 
may not be elected. The regular course, 
while emphasizing commercial subjects 
will offer also a very complete high school 
training. Specialism in the theory and 
practical application of commerce will be 
taken during the fifth year. The aims of 
the school will be broad and the endeavor 
of those who drafted the course of study 
will be to give the students considerable 
knowledge of the business principles. 

The committee on elementary schools, 
of which John W. Mack is the chairman, 
have decided to grant the request of the 
Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum 
Society, 137th street and Amsterdam 
avenue, to install a regular public school 
of the first four years in that building. 
Heretofore the orphans have been sent 
outside to neighboring schools. This has 
been found unsatisfactory in many ways. 
The asylum school is to be a publicschool 
of about eight classes under a department 
head. All the asylum will do is to furnish 
rooms. 


The following have applied to the board 
of education for retirement Sept. 8: 
MANHATTAN, 
Sarah C, Clark, principal, P.S. No. 37. 
B. D, L. Southerland, principal, P.S. No. 


3 
"M. Augusta Rohda, principal of P. S. No. 


107. 
N. J. Maybee, P.S. No. 14. 
Kate A. McKee, P. S, No. 45. 
Martha C. Milton, P. S. No. 4. 
Bsther Cone, P. S. No. 122. 
Frances A. Medary, P.S. No. 3. 
Ellen M. Doyle, P. S. No. ag. 
Angela P. a P. S. No. 172. 
Mary M. Knipe, P. S. No. 144. 
Margaret Doseher, P. S.No. 4. 
Amelia Bauer, P.S. No. 71. 
Watella Craig, P. S. No. 38. 
Oscar Weineck, special teacher of Ger- 
man, 
BROOKLYN. 
Elizabeth P. Burke, P. S. No. 38. 
Magdalen Dichhaut, P. S. No. 65. 
Anna J. Young, P.S. No. 31. 
Jennie Christopher, P. S. Ne. 18. 


There were 172 applications for admis- 
sion to the Manhattan training school, 
while the sister institution in Brooklyn 
was besieged by 323 desiring admission. 


Death of Henry P. O'Neil. 
Henry P. O’Neil, for many years one of 
the best known men in the public school 
service of New York city, died on Satur- 
day last, at the age of fifty-nine years, 
He was born in this city, and was gradu- 
ated at the College of the City of New 
York in 1860. For twelve years he was 
principal of Grammar School No. 31, and 
for thirteen years principal of grammar 
school No. 14. He framed the law which 
overns the Teachers’ Pension Fund, and 
e was one of the founders of the Society 
of Pedagogy. He received the degree of 
LL. B. from Columbia, and that of Ph. D. 
4 the University of the City of New 
ork. 


S. B. & Co.’s New Acquisition. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co., of New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, have purchased the 
full business of the publishing house of 
Potter &§Putnam Company, New York. 
In conversation with Mr. Potter THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL man learned that the 
offer of Silver, Burdett & Co. came to his 
firm as rather a surprise, and one too 
oe to refuse. The firm of Potter & 

utnam Company was started by W. D. 
Kerr, 16 Astor place, back in the eighties. 
Mr. Kerr published some teachers’ books 
and dealt in school supplies. The firm 
afterwards ‘became Kerr & Potter, Mr. 
Potter having bought a half interest in 
the business. Mr. Potter had been super- 


intendent of schools in Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
for many years, and previously a member 
of the faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Putnam bought Mr. Kerr’s in- 
terest in the business, and the firm be- 
came Potter & Putnam. Both Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Putnam were old school men and 
knew the needs of the public schools 
thoroly. ‘They immediately brought out 
the “Script Primers” and “Script Reading 
Charts,” which at once struck popular 
favor. They also brought out the * Wake 


Robin Series of Biography,” a series of - 


supplementary reading in pure biography 
for graded school work; “Stories of 
Starland,” by Mary Proctor, the “ Chil- 
dren’s Astronomer,” and several other 
books. In 1898 the business was incorpo- 
rated in New York under the present title 
of Potter & Putnam Company, with A. W. 
Potter as president, and W. H. Putnam as 
vice-president and treasurer. At the death 
of Mr. Putnam, in 1899, Prin. L. L. Camp, 
of the Dwight school, at New Haven, 
took an active interest in the business, and 
became secretary. Mr. B. F. Wolfinger, 
who had grown up in the business with 
Potter & Putnam became an active mem- 
ber of the corporation, was made a di- 
rector. The company put out a series of 
three spellers, a system of ten numbers of 
vertical writing, two books on “ Hours 
with Nature,” by Amy Kahn, the “ Induc- 
tive Geography”—consisting of the ad- 
vanced and elementary books, by Chas. 
W. Deane and Mary R. Davis, and 
several other books. The “Inductive 
Geographies,” proceeding as they do from 
the human side of this subject, have re- 
ceived the ana of the advanced 
school men of the day. All these books 
have been constantly growing in favor. 

Mr. Potter believes that he and his as- 
sociates could not have selected a better 
house to take up their business and push 
their books with vigor and success. Prac- 
tically none of the books of Silver,Burdett 
conflict with those of Potter & Putnam 
Co., and the indications are that the 
combination of these two houses will 
further the interests of each. 

The several books under way, consist- 
ing of a series of twelve readers by W. A. 
Campbell, of Brooklyn, and other books, 
will be issued as soon as possible. 


Farewell to School Days. 


We meet to-day to say farewell 
From school and mates to sever ; 
But still our thoughts will often dwell 
On our happy days together. 
Those happy days, so free from care 
And full of harmless pleasure, 
’Twill make us glad when sad we are 
To think of our days of leisure. 


And to our teachers, good and kind, 
Who ever gave assistance, 
We wish them luck and peace of mind 
And here a long existence; 
And when their work is done on earth 
May peace and joy attend them; 
And may our God, who knows their 
worth, 
His blessed presence lend them. 
—MINERVA BIRCH, fourteen years old. 
Pupil of grade 7 B, Public School gr. 
(Melvin Hix, teacher). 


Philadelphia Items. 

The report of the committee on element- 
ary sehools relative to the twenty-eighth 
ward school scandal has been sent by a 
resolution of the board of education to the 
district attorney, together with a copy of 
the evidence adduced at the inquiry into 
the matter made by the committee. The 
report is to the effect that the committee 
is satisfied that certain members of the 
board of directors of the ward mentioned 
required and received from teachers di- 
rectly or indirectly money for services and 
votes necessary to secusve positions as 
teachers in that section. 


In 1886 a rule was adopted in Philadel. 
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Supt. B. C. Gregory, of Trenton, N. J. 
Who has just been elected to succeed Mr. Small as 
superintendent of the schools of Chelsea, Mass. 
phia reserving the principalship of boys’ 
grammar schools for men. At a recent 
meeting of the board of education the op- 
ponents of this rule came within two 
ballots of the required two-thirds majority 
of twenty-eight votes of having a woman 
elected to such a position. The school 
under consideration was the Webster 
grammar school for boys. A motion was 
made to combine this school and the 
Webster primary schools under one and 
place Miss Josephine Hamill, principal of 
the former, as supervising principal of 
both. Miss Hamill’s records show a long 
and faithful service in the schools of the 
city; she is the holder of a supervising 

prineipalship certificate. 

The new school-house which is in the 
process of erection at Eighth and Clearfield 
streets, Philadelphia, is to be named 
George H. Thomas after General Thomas, 
one of the famous commanders of the Civil 
war. 


Minnesota News. 


MooRHEAD, M1nN.—The school year of 
Minnesota has drawn to a very successful 
close. Never has there been so much 
interest in the educational affairs of the 
state as there has been the present year 
just closing. Themeetingofthe N.E A. 
at St. Paul had the hearty support of the 
educational forces of the state; the State 
Debating League aroused more enthus- 
iasm than ever before; State Superintend- 
ent Olsen has succeeded admirably in his 
consolidation of rural schools and with 
the coming national event at Minneapolis 
the schools and teachers are fully awake 
te the needs and responsibilities of the 
hour. Great preparation is being made 
by the state for the coming July meeting 
and it is very certain that Minnesota will 
not be found wanting when her represent- 
ation shall be counted at the association. 

LeSeur finally won the $250 cup of the 
Debating —— offered by the Minne- 
apolis Journal, 

The normal school at Moorhead will 
have a fine $40,000 addition to its already 
imposing structure. An assembly room, a 
gymnasium, and some recitation rooms 
will be the chief apartments ot the new 
addition. 

Moorhead public schools add a new 
teacher to its high school corps. She will 
take a part of the English work and do 
the elocutionary requirements. The high 
school promises to be larger next year. 

Superintendent,Cranston, of Alexandria, 
secured the plum at St. Cloud, rendered 
possible by the election of Dr. Shoemaker 
to the presidency of the normal of that 
place. Superintendent Carlson, of Glen- 


coe, succeeds Cranston. 
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Boston, Mass.—At the meeting of the 
school board on June io, Supt. E. P. 
Seaver and Messrs. Geo. H. Conley, 
George H. Martin, and Walter S. Parker, 
of the board of supervisors, were unani- 
mously re-elected for the term of two 
years; and Miss Ella E. Carlisle was also 
re-elected with one opposing vote. 

Miss Emily F. Carpenter was elected 
master of the Winthrop school, to succeed 
the late Robert Swan. Miss Carpenter is 
the first assistant in the Martin school. 


EVERETT, Mass.—Mr. W. G. Wheeler 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
to succeed Mr. R. Condon, who goes 
to Helena, Montana. Mr. Wheeler has 
been superintendent at Wakefield. A din- 
ner and reception were given to Mr. Con- 
don, on June 10, with addresses by Sec’y 
F. A. Hill and other prominent educators. 


CHELSEA, Mass.—Mr. B. C. Gregory, 
superintendent of schools, Trenton, N.J., 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
here to succeed Mr. Walter H. Small. He 
has been in Trenton fourteen years and is 
a graduate of the University of New York. 


AmEsBuRY, Mass.—Mr. Cassius S. Ly- 
man, for the past nine years superinten- 
dent of schools in the Oxford district, has 
been elected superintendent in this town 
and has begun his work. 


DANVERS, Mass.—Mr. Lewis A. Pratt 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
here ata salary of $1,200. 


OxFoRD. Mass.—Mr. Watson C. Lea, 
now a post graduate student at Harvard, 
has beenelected superintendent of schools 
for the towns of Oxford, Dudley, and Mil- 
bury to succeed Mr. Cassius S. Lyman, 
and has assumed his duties. He is a grad- 
uate of Oberlin college, Ohio, and of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


WAKEFIELD, MAss.—Mr. A. C. Thomp- 
son. of Palmer, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, to succeed Mr. 
Wheeler, who goes to Everett. 


KentT’s HILL, MAINE.—At the anniver- 
sary of the Maine Wesleyan seininary, 
Pres. Henry E. Trefethen resigned his 
position and will return to the department 
of ancient languages. He will hold the 
office of vice-president and will act in the 
absence of the president. Rev. Wilbur F. 
Berry, of Waterville, was elected presi- 
dent, to succeed Professor Trefethen. He 
was graduated from Wesleyan university 
in 1882, and has become widely known in 
New England as a member and secretary 
of the Civic League. * He has been on the 
seminary board for two years and has held 
pastorates in several prominent cities in 
the state. His time will be'largely spent 
away from Kent’s Hill in interesting 
people in the seminary, a work for which 
he is peculiarly adapted. 


East GREENWICH, R. I.—The East 
Greenwich academy celebrated the cen- 
tennial of its foundation on June Io. 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, D.D, LL.D., 
presided in the absence of the president of 
the corporation, Mr. Robert B. Treat, of 
Centerville. After the preliminary exer- 
cises, and the announcement of the prizes 
by Principal Field, the president called 
Mr. Pardon M. Stone, of Providence, to 
the platform, saying that he desired the 
people to see the man who once saved the 
school by giving his personal note to 
bridge over a financial panic. Others 
who had helped the academy were called to 
the platform, among them Wm. Sprague, 
Rhode Island’s war governor, as_ the 
man whe made the largest single contri- 
bution to the academy in its whole his- 
tory. Rev. S. M. Dick, of Providence, 
and Rev. A. J. Coultas, presiding elder of 
the Providence district. made the princi- 
pal addresses. These were followed by a 


dinner with numerous short speeches. 


The academy will enter upon its second 
century, in September, with the promise 
of greatly increased prosperity. 


NorTH ADAMS, Mass.—The Adams 
Teachers’ Association has had several 
very interesting lectures in the school 
year just coming to a close. Prin. Mel 
ville Arnold, of the Benfrew school, is the 
president. The course closed on May 28, 
with a talk by Professor Howard, of Mid- 
dlebury college,on Puritans. The tend- 
ency of the present, the speaker said, is to 
regard Puritanism as a sort of fanaticism 
rendering the character harsh, hard, and 
unchristian. Two causes are responsible 
tor this unjust attitude: ignorance and 
unwillingness to accept a stern standard 
of justice and righteousness in measuring 
our actions. The Puritans, Professor 
Howard stated, differed frem the Pilgrims, 
in that they were merely non-conformists, 
while the latter were separatists. They 
believed in the Bible as the inspired word 
of Ged and sought to live up to its teach- 
ings as nearly as they could. It was be- 
cause they wished to worship God in their 
own mes | that they bravely left their homes 
in the old world and came to these shores. 
The lecturer cited a number of authorita- 
tive records to prove that the Puritans 
paid in some manner for all the land they 
obtained and that it is wrong to charge 
that they robbed the Indians and secured 
possession by unfair means. 


P. P. C. Officers. 


At the annual meeting of the Pedagog- 
ical Club ef Pittsburg held on June tenth, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Prin. Henry C. 
Pearson, Allegheny preparatory school; 
Vice-president, J. C. Armstrong, Pitts- 
burg academy; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Nannie Mackrell, Moorhead public 
school, Pittsburg. The club will carry 
on next year a line of study similar to 
that pursued this year, that is,a study of 
the principles of education. Addresses 
will be delivered during the year by sev- 
eral of the leading educators of the coun- 
try. 


News from the Colleges. 


PRINCETON, N. J.—The board of trus- 
tees of Princeton university in extra ses- 
sion have voted to give former President 
Patton $4,000 a year to continue in the 
chair of ethics. In addition asubscription 
was taken up among the members of the 
board and $30,060 was raised, one promi- 
nent alumnus giving $10,000 to be added 
to President Patton’s salary and to be 
paid in annual installments of $6,000. 
This guarantees him an annual salary of 
$10,000 for five years, the same amount he 
received as president. 

President Patton has stated his reasons 
very clearly for retirement. The trustees 
and the faculty contemplate a new policy, 
including a wide extension of the curri- 
culum along pedagogic lines and a large 
development of the graduate department. 
This means an enormous amount of work 
extending over a number of years. While 
in entire sympathy with the movement 
President Patton felt that the demands 
would exceed his strength, and that it 
would be far wiser to place at the head a 
man who would be able to undertake the 
work from its inception. 

One of the interesting features of this 
year’s commencement exercises was the 
unveiling of the memorial tablet placed 
in Marquand Chapel by the classes of 1882 
and 1893in memory of two medical] mis- 
sionaries of these classes who were killed 
by native insurgents at Paoting Fu, China, 
in June, 1900. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn.—The new phys- 
ical laboratory which has been given to 
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Wesleyan at a cost of $75,000, is to be a 
memorial to John Bell Scott, of the class 
of 81, who was chaplain on the steamship 
St. Paul during the Spanish American 
war, and died in 1808 as a result of illness 
contracted in the service. 


TOPEKA, KAn.—The Rev. Norman D. 
Plass, of Worthington, Mass., has been se- 
lected to succeed George M. Herrick as 
head of Washburn college. Mr. Plass was 
born in Claverack, N. Y., and he was 
graduated from Williams college in 1885. 
The following year he was graduated from 
Yale Divinity school. He has held pas- 
torates in a number of places. A year or so 
ago he became connected with Washburn 
college as professor of theism and Chris 
tian evidences, and he held the position of 
financial secretary as well. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Munificent gifts 
to colleges are the order of the day. 
Money seems to be forthcoming as freely 
during the commencement season as water 
from the heavy cloud. The following 
new gifts have been received for Vassar: 
Alumnz endowment committee, $9,000; 
fellowship for Miss Hersey’s school, Bos- 
ton, $5,000; from classes holding reunion, 
$7,000. Ground will soon be broken for 
the new chapel bestowed upon the college 
by Mrs. Pratt, of Brooklyn, and Mrs. 
Mary Thompson, of Allegheny. The donor 
of the new library is announced as Mrs. 
Mary Thompson, of New York, who gave 
it as a memorial of her husband. 

Vassar has been enriched by three new 
scholarships: Twe have been offered by 
Miss Helen Gould to graduates of the 
public schools in Tarrytown and Irvington 
the alumnz of the Abbott-Spingler insti- 
tute have given an $8,000 scholarship. 

Dr. Ruth Gentry, assistant professor of 
mathematics in Vassar for more than 
seven years, has resigned to assume the 
assistant principalship of an endowed 
private school. 


The following new appointments have 
been made at Vassar college: To the new 
chair of Biblical literature, the Rev. W. 
B. Hill; toinstructorships—English, Jean- 
nette Gillespy and Susan L. Lamont, 
Barnard college; Latin, Elizabeth H. 
Haight and Emily Dutton; mathematics, 
Louise D. Cummings and Elizabeth Cow- 
ley ; in chemical laboratory, Louisa Stev- 
enson; music, Leonard McWhood, Col- 
umbia; German, Anna Bernkopf; Mary 
L. Armstrong, A. B. Vassar, assistant in 
secretary’s office. 


The building fund of the new medical 
laboratories of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania has been increased by a gift of 
$100,000. The donor’s name is withheld 
for the present. The amount of the gift 
will enable the trustees to make immediate 
progress with plams which they have had 
in view for some time. 


Death of Prof. Bocher. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Mr. Ferdinand 
Bocher, professor of modern languages at 
Harvard, died at his home on June 7. He 
had been connected with the university 
for forty-one years and at the time of his 
death was the senior professor in active’ 
service. For several years he has taught 
nerf small classes of advanced students 
and he expected to retire at the end of this 

ear. He was seventy years of ago and 

e had been teaching since 1857. He was 
born in New York, but his parents re- 
turned to France soon after his birth and 
his childhood was spent in that country. 
Professor Bocher was a very scholarly 
man and he was the author or editor of 
many publications: The most important 
of these were several editions of Otto’s 
grammar, a progressive French reader in 
1871; and the editing of a college series of 
French plays, in which he has been en- 
gaged for the last ten years. He was also 
the author of numerous literary essays. 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Earth’s Beginning. By Sir Robert Stowell Ball. This 
is a popular exposition of that interesting branch of astronomy 
which treats of the evolution of the solar system from fire- 
mist, and the book is founded uron a course of lectures given 
by Sir Robert S. Ball during the winter of 1900 at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 

The introduction consists of a definition of the nebular the- 
ory as advanced by the three founders of this doctrine, name- 
ly : Kant, Laplace, and Sir William Herschel. The author 
describes in his usual entertaining style, the generally ac- 
cepted theories with regard to the evolution of stars from 
gaseous mist, showing the continuous chain from a fluid haze 
of light to a star ; and howit is possible to distinguish a clus- 
ter of stars from a nebula. Until 1864 no one could affirm 
with confidence that any genuine nebule really existed, but by 
means of the spectroscope we now know for certain that neb- 
ule of a bluish hue are undoubtedly the gaseous masses from 
which stars, worlds, and systems are evolved during vast 
periods of time. 

The discovery was of the utmost importance, silencing for- 
ever those who objected to the nebular theory, and who ar- 
gued that the gaseous nebula was but a figment of the imag- 
ination. No one will deny that there are many points in con- 
nection with the nebular theory which still offer great 
difficulties, and a few of these objections are referred to and 
ably discussed by Sir R. Ball, in the latter part of his enter- 
taining book. 

Just at present the chapter entitled “ Earthquakes and 
Volcanoes,” is of special interest, and contains a description of 
the interior of the earth, the cause of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes, and an account of the eruption which occurred at Krak- 
atoa, August 27, 1883. In fact the frontispiece of the book 
is an English sunset, tinged by Krakatoa, for shortly after the 
eruption marvelous sunsets were observed in Great Britain. 


“Then it was that the glory of the English sunsets was en- 
hanced by a splendor which has dwelt in the memory of all 
those who were permitted to see them. The frontispiece of 
this volume contains a view of the sunset as seen at Chelsea 
at 4.40 p.M., on November 26, 1883. The picture was painted 
from nature by Mr. W. Ascroft, and is given in the great 
work on Krakatoa which was published by the Royal Society. 
There is not the least doubt that it was the dust from Kraka- 
toa which produced the beauty of these sunsets, and so long 
as that dust remained suspended in our atmosphere so long 
were strange signs to be witnessed in the heavenly bodies.” 
Letters coming from Ceylon and the West Indies at this time 
from experienced observers, contained accounts of the sun 
looking blue, and of the amazement with which the people be- 
held the moon draped in vivid green. 








‘Had the fierce ashes of some fiery peak 

Been hurled so high they ranged around the world, 
For day by day thru many a blood-red eve 

The wrathful sunset glared.” 


The book is illustrated thruout, containing many valuable 
photographs contributed from the treasures of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, the Greenwich observatory, the Lick and 
Yerkes observatories, and by such well-known scientists as Sir 
W. Huggins, Sir David Gill, Dr. Isaac Roberts, Professor Bar- 
nard, Dr. W. E. Wilson, and M. Flammarion. 

The work is a thoroly up-to-date sketch concerning a topic 
of universal interest, and is of value alike not only to the stu- 
dent of astronomy, but to those who may wish to gain some 
idea of the structure of this planet on which we dwell, with- 
out having to delve into the technicalities of the subject. 
(Published by D. Appleton & Company.) MARY PROCTOR. 


The Discovery of Induced Electric Currents; vol. II. Mem- 
oirs by Michael Faraday, edited by J. S. Ames, Ph. D.. professor 
of physics in Johns Hopkins university. This is the twelfth 
volume of the series of scientific memoirs. The whole science 
of induced electricity, which has given the dynamo and mod 
ern industrial uges of the force, rests upon the researches of 
Faraday and Prof. Joseph Henry’s discovery of the electro- 
magnet. These papers record the steps by which the author 
advanced to a knowledge of the relations of the temporary 
currents in one conductor made by an interruption of a cur- 
rent in another in itsvicinity. They were published as a large 
volume under the title of Original Researches, Second Series. 
The most important paragraphs have been so selected that a 
careful reader can follow the author’s work step by step and 
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see clearly why he reached his conclusions. They are put into 
an admirable form fer the use of the American student. 
(American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago.) L. F. G. 


Key to the Practical Arithmetic, containing the solution of 
the more difficult examples, by William J. Milne, Ph. D., LL. D., 
president of the New York State Normal college. This work 
is designed to aid the teacher in the preparation of his class 
exercises, and to assist him in detecting errors in the pro- 
cesses of the pupils. It contains analyses and brief solutions 
of all the difficult problems, thus relieving the instructcr from 
the burdensome necessity of devising forms of analysis for 
his classes. As many of the problems can be solved in more 
than one way, it has been deemed best to give that form of 
solution which is most natural to the student, altho it may be 
occasionally longer than some other form. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


In the introduction to The Primer of Work and Play the 
statement is made that the book is “designed for the very 
little child whose favorite plays are imitative work, and whose 
actual work is best performed in the spirit of genuine play.” 
The author’s purpose is one of the points that impresses the © 
examiner. The abundance of material which is found in the 
child-world has furnished subject-matter for every page. At 
the very outset the little one’s eyes are delighted with pic- 
tures of toys that are a part of his busy play world. His ball, 
blocks, wagon, ship, horse are utilized to teach him the 
symbols which stand for these objects. And so there is a 
commingling of play element and work oneach page. Farther 
along when the child’s vocabulary is increased exercises are 
introduced whereby the work element is magnified. Children 
are told to do things, to find objects. Here again the play 
instinct is made to subserve the learning element. The 
something to do is to be done in the play spirit thruout the 
book, yet the children are gaining in words, in sentence 
grasping, in thought getting all the time. The illustrations 
set forth in a simple manner the work and play of children. 
(D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $0.30.) 


The Riverside Art Series are doing the same thing for art 
that the Riverside Literature Series have done for literature. 
They fix the reader’s attention on the best specimens that have 
been created by the mind and hand of genius; yet the editor 
of the series, Miss Estelle M. Hurll, wishes it to be understood 
that the pictures given in the books are the more important ; 
the text is only for the purpose of making them more intellig- 
ible. In Tusean Sculpture we have a companion volume to 
“Greek Sculpture.” It contains a collection of sixteen pic- 
tures reproducing works by Donatello, the Della Robbia, Mina 
da Fiesole, and others. The plates are beautifully printed. 
The book will be treasured by lovers of art, and will inspire 
many of them to study this fascinating subject further. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston.) 


Sesame and Lilies, two lectures by John Ruskin, edited, with 
an introductioa and notes, by Robert Kilburn Root, tutor in 
Yale college, are issued in a volume of the series of English 
Readings. The introduction contains an appreciative biog- 
raphy of that prince of nineteenth century prose writers and 
a careful and scholarly criticism of Ruskin’s work herewith 
presented. The notes arefor the most part explanatory rather 
than critical. The editor has refrained from touching on 
those things that the well informed student ought to know. 
Still the most obvious of Ruskin’s many Biblical allusions are 
explained, since the editor has found that such explanation is, 
unfortunately, necessary. (Henry Holt & Company, New 
York.) 


The First Six Books of Homer's Iliad, with introduction, 
commentary, and vocabulary, by Thomas D. Seymour, Hill- 
house professor of Greek in Yale college. The text of this 
volume is substantially the same as that used in the College 
Series of Greek Authors, issued by the same publishers. The 
introduction, commentary, and vocabulary of the edition of 
1889 have been carefully revised for this edition. The intro- 
duction treats of the characteristics of epic poetry, life in the 
Homeric age, the story of the Trojan war, the story of the 
Odyssey, the Homeric style, the Homeric syntax, the Homeric 
dialect, vowel and consonant changes, consonants and conson- 
ant changes, declension and many other grammatical features, 
the Homeric verse, caesural pauses, and quantity. The book 


is substantially bound, the print large and clear, and the il- 
lustrations numerous, many of them being pictures of famous 
works of art. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 
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Lapidus the Centurion: A Roman of To-day is a story told 
with great vividness despite the element of the supernatural, 
which takes us away for a time from the modern world. Never 
was a stery based upon a stranger circumstance than this one 
by Edwin Lester Arnold. The principal character in the story, 
a young Englishman, wearying of life, gets into the habit of 
wandering off to a lonely spot. There he finds traces of an 
ancient Roman settlement. He discovers a big flat stone and 
lifting it by a supreme effort sees underneath a Roman tomb. 

Entering this he finds the hody of a Roman centurion, the 
nephew of an emperor, as perfectly preserved as when laid 
away in his resting place many centuries before. By a mir- 
acle this sleeper is awakened to life, shakes off the dust of 
ages, and enters upon the enjoyment of the life of to-day. 
He is thoroly human, and the author invests his personality 
with a striking reality, yet his Roman ideas do not always 
harmonize with modern standards of propriety. Still he has 
not forgotten how to make love, and his efforts in that direc- 
tion form an integral part of the story. Starting with so im- 
possible a situation, the reader continually wonders at the 
ability the author displays in the handling of the story and 
the portrayal of the scenes, and he will not be likely to lay 
down the book until he has finished the last page. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company, New York. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50.) 


Shakespeare Studies—Maebeth, by Charlotte Porter and 
Helen A. Clarke, editors of Poet-Lore. Commencing with a 
close and even critical study of the text this book leads the 
student by suggestive questions based upon the plot and char- 
acters, to a full appreciation of these and of the manner in 
which Shakespeare has expressed the ideas embodied in the 
play. A thoro knowledge of it is imparted—by a synthetic 
study of the dramatic movement and artistic factors of the 
play itself; by focasing about the moot points of the play— 
in a way to stimulate thought and discussion —selected diver- 
gent opinions, ranging from Shakespeare’s century to ours ; 
and by throwing open Shakespeare’s library—the rare and 
generally inaccessible books of Elizabeth’s time—in such a 
way as to indicate traces of them here and there in the play, 
and to reveal the unique quality of Shakespeare’s creativeness. 
This detailed study of Macbeth will be particularly welcome 
at this time, as the play is a requirement in literature for en- 
Yok) to leading colleges. (American Book Company, New 
York. 


Four American Explorers is a little book in which Nellie F. 
Kingsley gives, in a wonderfully vivid way, for the benefit of 
young Americans, some of the romance connected with our 
history. The stories of Captains Lewis and Clarke and Gen. 
John C. Fremont fit in together and make a continuous narra- 
tive; that of Elisha K. Kane is one of great heroism. These 
men honored the American name and their deeds should be 
familiar to every youth of ourland. The book is well supplied 
with maps, portraits, and otherillustrations. (Werner School 
Book Company, New York, Chicago, Boston.) 


The Riverside Biographical Series is a collection of little 
volumes treating of great Americans, the whole forming a 
complete biographical history of our country. No. 12 treats 
of that noted politician and statesman, Stephen A. Douglas. 
In the 141 pages of this 16me. volume, the author, W. G. 
Brown, places before us the stirring controversies that led up 
to the Civil war. At present the principal interest in Douglas 
arises from the fact that he was the rival of Lincoln. These 
two intellectual giants debated the questions connected with 
slavery together on the same platforms on the prairies of the 
West Douglas was then indeed the “Little Giant” and no 
one dreamed of the power of Lincoln or the future he was 
destined to have. The book is one of the best of the series. 
It has an excellent portrait of Douglas. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, Boston. Price, $0.50.) 


Samuel de Champlain is No. 14 of the Riverside 'Biograph- 
ical Series, written by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. It is an ac- 
count of the wonderfully romantic career of this noted 
Frenchman who played so conspicuous a part in the settle- 
ment of Canada, and whose name is borne by one of our most 
beautiful lakes. This condensed and appreciative sketch of 
the pioneer French expansionist will be read with intense 
interest by boys and girls, both inschooland out. (Houghton, 
. Mifflin & Company, Bosten. Price, $0.50.) 


A Political Primer of New York City and State, by Adele M. 
Fielde. The changes in the state laws and the charter of the 


city of New York have made it necessary to revise the politi- 
cal primer published for the author by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in 1897. The revision, a volume of 118 pages, contains 
just the information that the citizen needs to possess in order 
to understand the political institutions of his city and state. 
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maps of senatorial and judicial districts, etc. The book is 
issued by the League for Political Education of 23 West 44th 
street, which is doing an invaluable work for New York. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs, by Emma A. Fox, 
recording secretary of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. It would be hard to find a book in which the rules of 
parliamentary usage are put in better shape than in this little 
volume. The author not only explains how public meetings 
are conducted, but tells why such and such things are done. A 
diagram of various motions showing how they may be dis- 
posed of is an excellent thing for reference. (The Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York.) 


The Human Face, by R. D. Stocker, presents such informa- 
tion concerning the science of physiognomy as will be of pop- 
ular interest. The observations of Lavater, the Swiss physi- 
ognomist, Rosa Baughan, and others have been drawn upon. 
The information is wel! classified so that one can tell the 
temperaments, what is signified by different kinds of eyes and 
eyebrows, noses, mouths, chins, hair,and ears. Thereisalsoa 
table showing how to detect qualities of mind by physiological 
signs. (Fowler & Wells Company, New York.) 


The nature, causation, and prevention of disease are sub- 
jects in which every one of us should be interested, and, altho 
the time has not yet come for a scientific treatment on the 
whole subject of hygiene the application of many of the re- 
sults of experimental science to the welfare of man may be 
presented clearly and in such a way as to be of great advant- 
age to the reader. Principles of Sanitary Science and the Pub- 
lic Health, by W. T. Sedgwick, Ph.D, has been arranged with 
special reference to the causation and prevention of infectious 
diseases. The author has chiefly sought to present in a simple 
and logical form those fundamental scientific principles on 
which the great practical arts of modern sanitation securely 
rest. (The Macmillan Company.) 


The Little Brother; A Story of Tramp Life, by Josiah Flynt. 
Probably no person living who is capable of expressing his 
knowledge in clear and vigorous language knows tramp life 
better than the author of this story. He has lived with them, 
traveled with them, been one with them and he knows Hobo- 
land from the inside and not froma casual view of the outside. 
Some of our readers: will remember his volume entitled 
“Tramping with Tramps” in which he described these outcasts 
of society as he had seen them. 

In that book he stated that one feature of tramp life was 
the coaxing of young boys away from home and the training 
of them up as vagrants. he Little Brother is a story that 
deals with just such an incident, which he relates with truth- 
fulness and power. The events are supposed to have occurred 
in and around a small town in one of the Western states. 
The little fellow is coxed to run away—tho he appears very 
willing to go—from his guardian, the schoolmistress of the 
town. The sheriff and citizens turn out to look for him and 
are baffled in their search, and while they are looking the 
tramp and his victim, so strange are the ways of Hoboland, 
are right there where they almost stumble over them. Tho 
reader follows with intense interest the wanderings of Benny 
and the search for him until he is found and an affecting death 
scene closes the story. The love making of Robert Jameson, 
whose admiration for the young schoolmistress grows as 
the story progresses, forms an important part of the narra- 
tive. (The Century Company, New York. 12mo, 254 pages, 
with colored frontispiece, $1.50.) 


The Leopard’s Spots is a romance by Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
dealing with conditions in North Carolina after the war. It 
is a good book for people ef the North to read, as it will show 
them that there is much to be said on the other side of the 
great controversy that once divided our country, but now, 
happily, has disappeared. The race problem still exists to be 
sure, but it is now debated in a more moderate and conciliatory 
spirit. The author’s descriptions of the sufferings of the peo- 
ple of North Carolina from the war and the misrule that fol- 
lowed it are vivid and realistic, and are drawn largely from 
experience. Indeed he has been en the scene and knows 
whereof he writes. He first won fame in North Carolina, and 
was elected to the state legislature at the age of twenty, be- 
fore he could vote. 

Many of the characters of the story are real persons. One 
of them is Simon Legree, who killed Uncle Tom in the Red 
River country, and another a negro from the Shelby planta- 
tion. In the hero, Charles Gaston, who lived thru the worst 
days of the Seuth as a boy, and under whose regime the white 
man has at last gained the upper hand, the author has de- 
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picted the young man who is at present governor of North 
Carolina. Tho the story deals with so exciting a period, the 
author has not forgotten that love plays an important part ino 
life, and in this case it relieves the somber, not to say tragic, 
tone of the story. The illustrations of the book, furnished by 
C. D. Williams, are those that really illustrate. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Miss Marjorie of Silvermead is a pleasantly told story of 
English life by Evelyn Everett-Green. Silvermead is a hun- 


dred-acre piece of ground almost enclosed by a bow in the 
river Avon and containing twelve houses and a church. The 
action lies between this rural Eden and London, and the inci- 


dents relate to home life and society. Miss Marjorie’s experi- 


ences are told in a lively and beautiful style that will attract 
young people whose taste is not spoiled by too much indul- 
gence in the sensational. Sheand the other young people who 
figure in the story have their joys and sorrows, and fall in 
love in the natural course of events. 
(George W. Jacobs & Company, Philadelphia.) 


No more acceptable book for the people of Jersey City could 


be printed than Old Bergen which is embellished by many maps 


and illustrations. The territory described lies west of Jersey 


City on the commanding heights whence the many steeples of 


New York are plainly visible. Mr. Daniel Van Winkle, the 


author, has made a volume of which we feel personally proud. 


It has thirty-three illustrations, some of them being maps. 
Such volumes, written in such a spirit, are desirable for all 
places ashistoricas Bergen. Its territory was given by a pat- 
ent to Pauw, a burgomaster of Amsterdam, in 1630. Various 
incidents occurring at Communipaw are related :—the English 
came into possession; in 1668 a charter was granted to the 
people of Bergen. Thenceforward it comes into history, all of 
which is felicitously told by the author. (J. W. Harrison, 
publisher, Jersey City.) 


People who have had pets whose habits they have noted, 
whose pretty ways they have admired, until these creatures 
have become loved as members of the family will be enter- 
tained by the story of Hezekiah’s Wives, by Lillie Hamilton 
French. Hezekiah was a canary whose little biography is 
very prettily told by this enthusiastic birdlover. He entered 
the family like a well-bred guest, adapted himself at once to 
their manner of living, helped to entertain them, and never 
even required a window to be shut on his account. Everything 


that has been told of him, of Little Miss Goosey, that enchant- 


ing bird, of Rebecca, and all the rest, happened just as it has 
been described. The author has interpreted, in story form, 
bird motives and passions with so marked success that her ac- 
count of her canary’s loves reads like a novet. 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. Prive, $0.85 net.) 


That Girl Montana, by Marah Ellis Ryan. This story deals 
mostly with events in the Northwest near the Kootenai river, 
and in New York city. It is occupied largely with the un- 
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raveling of a mystery that surrounds the girl Montana by rea- 
aon of a murder, and in the end she is vindicated. She is a 
pretty girl of only sixteen, yet sne bears herself with a wis- 
dom beyond her years. She presents a strong contrast to the 
rough characters about her. With a well-developed plot and 
characters drawn true to life and surroundings, this story will 
be found one of the most interesting lately issued. (Rand, 
McNally & Company, publishers. Price, $1.50.) piles 


In his preface to Hester Blair, the author, William Henry 
Carson, states that it is “a plain tale of love, of joy, of suf- 
fering.” Nor could the book be better described. The heroine 
is a young woman who allows her reputation, her happiness, 
and her prospects in life to be ruined for the sake of a foolish 
promise. Fortunately for her, before the damage is irrepar- 
able the truth comes to light without her assistance. But 
Hester is not by any means the only interesting character in 
the book. The fisherman, her man-of-all-work, “Slack” Dor- 
kins, so called on account of his unruly hair and general un- 
kempt appearance, is a far stronger and more admirable per- 
sonage. For more than twenty years he has vainly wooed 
“Millie,” only to be told again and again that she wasn’t ready 
yet. The real charm of the story lies in Slack’s sayings and 
doings and his encounters with Millie and his fisherman friends. 
Incidentally a little insight is given into the worst side of 
New York society, and alse a very clever sketch of the “ sum- 
mer boarder ” from the villagers’ point of view. The story is 
a thoroly readable and entertaining one, and points some ex- 
ng morals. (C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


Folly in Fairyland is a pretty, imaginative story by Caro- 
lyn Wells, with pictures by Wallace Morgan. The Folly who 
figures in this tale is a little girl of nine named Florinda, but 
she acquired that as a nickname and was known by it by all 
her friends. She enjoyed a very fine Christmas, as all good 
little girls should ; then while she was reading her fairy books 
she began to be dreamy and before she was aware of it was in 
Fairyland. There she had the most wonderful adventures in 
the House that Jack Built, and with Cinderella, Simple Simon, 
the Queen of Hearts, the Sleeping Beauty, and numerous other 
denizens of that enchanted region. (Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia.) 


A French Primer, consisting of accidence and syntax, by 
Arthur H. Wall, M. A., assistent master in Marlborough col- 
lege, is a little book of great value to students of French, as 
it contains in small space the essential grammatical features 
of the language. We find here a brief treatment of the parts 
of speech and their inflections, with special attention to the 
verb, regular and irregular. Then there are taken up agree- 
ment of parts of speech and other syntactical features. A 
thoro mastery of this book would-be of the highest value in 
the acquirement of the French language. (The Clarendon 
Press, London, Edinburgh, and New York.) 





COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC 


By GEORGE E. ATWOOD 





A new arithmetic arranged in six books, one for each of grades iii-viii. 


The first five books 


are now ready. Book Six will be ready in July, so that the completed series will be available 


for use during the next school year. 


The following features are noteworthy 


1. The subdivision of the complete text isto sepa- 
rate books for the several grades, each book containing 
about 140 lessons and each lesson intended for a day’s 
work, : 

2. The Spiral and Topical Plan combined. The 
Spiral Plan is carefully wrought out in the first five books. 
Book Six is arranged on the topical plan and contains a 
complete topical review of the whole subject. 

3. Enough assigned exercises so that no supplemen- 


Each of the six books is bound in cloth and contains 160 pages. 


per volume. 





tary work from other books is needed, and the correct pro- 
portion of review and new work, in each lesson. 

4. Prominence given to mental arithmetic. Each 
right hand page is devoted to drill in oral work, while the 
opposite pages contain lessons for regular written work. 

5. An abundance of practice to develop facility in the 
fundamental processes combined with sufficient variety 
to secure the best possible development of intellectual 
power. 


For introduction, 25 cents 





D. C. HEATH @ CO., Publishers 


Chicago 


Boston New York 


London 
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viii.) 


(Continued from 
. Groves, di- 


page 
forestry, Milford, Pa. .S 
rector, New Haven, Conn. 
‘July 1-Aug. 1.—Wesleyan university 
summer school of chemistry and biology. 

July 1-Aug. 5.—Sloper school of oratory, 
Chicago. H. M. Sloper, president. 

July 2-Aug.13.—Biological laboratory of | 
Brooklyn institute of arts and sciences. 
Address Franklin W. Hooper, 502 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn. 

July 2-Aug. 28.—Chautauqua assembly, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Address Chautauqua 
Assembly, General Offices, Cleveland, O. 

July s5-Aug. 15.—Harvard university 
summer school of arts and sciences, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. J. L. Love, clerk. 

July 6-Sept. 5.—Catholic summer school 
of America, Champlain, assembly, Cliff | 
Haven, N.Y. . W. E. Mosher, secretary, | 
39 E. 42d street, New York. 

July 7-July 25.—Two summer institutes, | 
one at Chautauqua, the other at Thousand | 
Island Park, under the direction of the | 
New York department of public instruc- | 
tion. Charles R. Skinner, state superin- 
endent, Albany, N. Y. | 

July 7 Aug. 30.—Kindergarten training | 
school, Grand Rapids, Mich. Summer 
term; address Clara Wheeler, secretary 
23 Fountain street, Grand Rapids. 

July 7-Aug. 15.—New York university 
summer school. Marshall S. Brown, sec- 
retary, University Heights, New York. 

July 7-Aug. 1.—Claremont summer insti- 
tute. E. E. Leighton, secretary, Ciare- 
mont, N. H. 

July. 7-Aug. 15.—Columbia university. 
Address Administrative Board, summer 
session, Columbia university, N. Y. city. 

July 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university, sum- 
mer session, Ithaca, N. Y. Address Regis- 
trar Cornell university. 

July 7-Aug. 8.—Dartmouth summer 
school. Prof. W. D. Worthen, director, 
Hanover, N.H. 

July 8 lasting one month— Summer nor- 
mal school, West Point, Miss. D. A. Hull, 
director. 

July 8-August 5——Summer school for | 
teachers in nature studies and in country | 
work and pleasures. Connecticut Agricul- 
tural college, Storrs, Conn. 

July 8-Aug. 8.—Marthas Vineyard sum-| 
mer institute, Cottage City. Address Wil- | 
liam A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

July 8-25 —American institute of normal | 
methods, Eastern session, Boston, Edgar | 
O. Silver, president, 29 East roth street, | 
New York. Western session, Northwest: | 
ern university. Evanston, I]].,same date. | 

July 8-Aug. 8.—Massachusetts state nor- | 
mal school, Hyannis, Mass. W. A. Bald-| 
win, principal. 

July 9>—August 6.—Sharon Summer 
School of Nature Study, Sharon, Mass. 
Address G. W. Field, director, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston. 

July 14-26.—New school ef methods in 
public school music, Chicago Address 
American Book Company, Chicago. 

~~ 14-Aug. 8.—University of Minneso- 
ta. Address, D. L. Kiehle, Minneapolis. 

July 15-Aug. 20.—Summer classes for the 
study of English. Address Mrs. H. A. 
Davidson, M.A., No. 1 Sprague Place, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

July 21-Aug. 15.—Lewis county, N. Y., 
Summer School at Port Leyden, N. Y. 
School Commissioner Ottilia M. Beha, of 
Constableville, N. Y., will be supervisor. 

July 21-Aug. 2.—Chicago session of 
national summer school. Address Miss 
Ada M. Fleming, 378-388 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 

July 22 Aug. 8—Summer school of sci- 
ence for Atlantic Provinces of Canada. J. 
D. Seamon, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, secretary. 

July 26-Aug. 6.—University of Cali- 
fornia, summer session. Address Re- 
corder of the Faculties, Berkeley, Cal. 

July 28-Aug. 8—The Longwood sum- 
mer school. George L. Schreiber, direc- 
tor, 1833 W. 96th street, Longwood, IIl. 

April 1-Oct. 1.—Illinois Medical Col- 
lege, summer course for teachers. W.C. 
Sanford, 102-104 Washington Bld, Chicago. 





| 





' furnished with a practical guide for her | 


Miscellany. 


Few people realize that a thousand 
trained scientific men are at work, anda 
million dollars are expended annually by 
the government to support the agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the various 
states. An article entitled ‘The New 
Agriculture,” by W. S. Harwood in June 
Scribner's for the first time sets forth in 
popular form these wonderful achieve- 
ments. The illustrations show some of 
the experiments in progress. 


A brief review of the missions of the 
nineteenth century is given in The Modern 
Mission Century, by Rev. Arthur T. Pier- 
son, D. D. The author looks at'missions 
as acycle of divine working, and the ob- 
ject of the book is not so much to give the 
annals of a century as to find the philoso- 
phy of its history—the center about which 
all its events revolve. The Baker & 
Taylor Company are the publishers. 


In the preface to their History of Eng- 
lish Literature just published by the 
Scribners, Professors Moody and Lovitt 
of Chicago university, explain their pur- 
pose as “an attempt to present the his- 
tory of English literature from the earliest 
times to our own day in a_ historical 
scheme simple enough to be apprehended | 
by young students, yet accurate and sub- | 
stantial enough to serve as a permanent | 
basis for study, however far the subject is 
pursued.” 


Bookson Out-of-Doors seem to take a/ 





Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
-but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretfual; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 


ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over Ioo years, 











new lease of life now that we are inthe 
full tide of the summer. It will be remem- 
beredthatin 7he Garden of a Commuter’s | 
Wife the Macmillan Company ran thru | 
edition after edition within a few months | 
of its issue, and that it is not a book of a} 
season only is proved by its already having | 
run into two editions this year. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


The Delineator for July is replete with | Leads Them All 





summer ideas. The country hostess is | 
course of action when entertaining guests. 

A large portion of every summer evening | 
is spent upon the porch in social gather- 
ings. The matter of furnishing our modern 
open-air reception rooms receives particu- 
lar attention in this early summer fashion 
magazine. 


Antikamnia tablets have become a fav- 
orite for pain, such as headache and neu 
ralgia. They are used only internally. 
To stop pain, one five-grain tablet is ad- 
ministered at once; twenty minutes later 
the same dose is repeated, and if neces- 
sary, a third dose given twenty minutes | 
after the second.—Hugo Engel, M. D., in | 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


The Complete Pocket-Guide te Europe 
is Europe in a nut-shell. As a traveling 
cempanion it is worth its weight in gold, 
indeed, much more, for with it the traveler 
of average intelligence can find his way 
almost anywhere over the usual tourists’ 





m PISO'’S CURE FOR 


ke WHER 
a Best Cough Syrup. Good. Use 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 
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In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 


Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


Vacation Work 
for Teachers 


We want this Summer forty-six young 
men and young women Teachers, who 
have “vim” above the average, to work 
for us, at Institutes, among Teachers out- 
side, among School Boards, and to some 
extent in the better class of homes where 
they will be we/comed. 

We offer pleasant work and a good 
chance to make big pay. We have sev- 
eral agents, whom yex would certainly not 





| consider your superiors, who are steadily 


earning $500 a month over their expenses, 
Write for particulars to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
Any and all books supplied. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN ‘Ss 


lightfdl after Shaving. everywhere, © 
of 25¢c, Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. NJ. 











Goop |[ncomes 


IMI ADE 


ET BS Wee ceenases sears 





ONLY SOC A LB. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, 
preserving strength and flavor pe 
even if opene 
Other Good Coffees, + 160 a Ib. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 36, 60ca lb, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, 825 pp., 2,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 


The Great American Tea Co. 
P. ©. BOX 289 
31 * 83 Vesey St., New York 


NATURE READERS--5c. 


This series of books for Supplementary 
Reading serves admirably to introduce 
children in elementary grades to a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with the various phases 
of nature. They are prepared by a well- 
— writer, nicely illustrated and charm- 
ing ingly written. The low price of Five Cents 

opy makes it possible to supply a 
vee class at trifling cost. The fifteen 
numbers now ready—all for the second 
and third grades—are as follows: 

. Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 
The Spring Beauty and Anemone. 
. The Squirrel and his Home. 

. Bitter Cress and ones. 

The Story of a Beehive. 
Golden and Aster. 

. Stories About Birds. 

. Christmas Stories. 

9. Hiawatha and Its Author. 

10. Whittier and his Snowbound. 

11, Thanksgiving Stories. 

12. Two Fairy Stories. 

18. Robinson Crusoe 

14, Jack and the Bean Stalk. 

15. Stories about Animals. 


L. KELLOGG & CO., 


E. 
Educational Pablishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


CLASSICS FOR A SONG 


Hundreds of the world’s most famous 
ks at prices ranging from 3c. to 
15c, each. Catalog 2c., or free rr en 


inclose this or ‘mention name of 
paper. .*. 

E, L. KELLOGG ‘& CO., Educa’! Publishers, 

61 East NintH Street, New York. 


SCHOOL BELLS enti UNIVERSITY AND 
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COLES BELLS. 


MoSHANE| BELL FOUNDRY, Balt Baltimore,td. { 





routes. Howso much information could 
have been crowded into so small a book 
is a marvel until one remembers who the 
editors are. Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and Thomas L. Stedman are equal to al- 
most any literary feat. The present edition 
is carefully revised. (William R. Jenkins, 
New York. Price, $1.25.) 

The Four Track News for June has a 
number of vacation articles, ‘‘ Six Weeks 
in the Adirondacks” and “ Picturesque 
Watkins Glen” divide honors with “ New 
England and Its Summer Resorts.” The 
illustrations are unusually attractive. 
(George H. Daniels, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, N. Y 
Two August Tours to the Pacific Coast 

at Greatly Reduced Rates via Penn- 

sylvania Railroad. 

On account of the low rates authorized 
by the transcontinental lines to the Pacific 
Coast during the Summer, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will run two high 
grade personally-conducted tours to the 
Pacific Coast by special trains of the high- 
|est grade Pullman equipment. Both tours 
| will leave New York August 2, visiting 
| Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt 
| Lake City, San Francisco, Del Monte 
| (Monterey), Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
| San Jose, and Portland on the going trip. 
| Returning, Tour No. 1 will run north- 
| ward from Portland and eastward thru the 
| magnificent Canadian Rockies by leisurely 





| daylight trips, with stops at Glacier, Banff | 
| Hot Springs, and other points, reaching | 


| New York and the East via St. Paul and 
| Chicago on August 31. 

| Tour No. 2 will run eastbound from 
| Portland over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
| way to Cinnabar, where the special train 
will be sidetracked while the passengers 
make the usual six-day trip of the Yellow- 
stone National Park. From the park the 
route homeward will be via St. Paul and} 
Chicago, arriving New York September 4. 

Rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, or any point on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, includ- 
ing transportation, Pullman berth, and all 
meals on the tour except during the five 
days spent in San Francisco, when Pull- 
man accommodations and meals are not 
provided :— 

For Tour No. 1, $200. Two persons oc- 
cupying one berth, $180 each. 

For Tour No. 2, $250, including all ex- 
penses thru Yellowstone Park. Two per- 
sons occupying one berth, $230 each. 

A preliminary announcement outlining 
thevarious details is now in course of prep- 
aration, and will be furnished as soon as 
ready upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Chautauqua, 
Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be 
held at Mt. Gretna, Pa., July 1 to August 
5, 1902, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will sell special excursion tickets 
from New York, Philadelphia, Chestnut 
Hill, Pheenixville, Wilmington, wae 
Frederick, Md., Washington, D. C., 
Liberty, Butler, Indiana, \ cavesiinadiie 
Bedford, Clearfield, Martinsburg, Belle- 
fonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkes- 
barre, Tomhicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, 
and principal intermediate points, to Mt. 
Gretna and return, at reduced rates. Tick- 
ets will be sold June 25 to August 5, in- 
clusive, and will be good to return until 
August 13, inclusive. For specific rates 
consult ticket agents. 

Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be 
cured. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—its virtue is 
its power to cure. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 
has been used 


5 8. 
f VER FI YEARS b: OTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERF CCESS. It SOOTH the 


ict ‘ 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIO, and is’ the best remedy for 
by Draggis ists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask rs Winslow's Soothing 
Syrap,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
vott 











ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 
Broadway and 1tth Street, New York 
(Opp. Grace Church) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Table d’Hote Breakfast === $ .50 
Dinner, $1.25 and 1.50 
Contanlig located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 














Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


Bicycles Below Gost 


Bicycles, cueretedts For 30 days 
oak will t less than actual 


“a, Me New 1902 Models. 


lise,’’ complete ba 
“Geeenon” Sigh Grete $6.78 
a Siberlan,”’ eBeuty $70.75 
at 7” Road Racer, 
No finer bicycle atany pTice, : $11. 76 
ANN Choice of M. & W. or Record tires 
eeeand best equipment onallour bicycles. 
ny xy ae 
Onn APPROVAL 


Nie C.0.D. to — a seithont a ec cont 
¢ allow 10 ones TRIAL 
mee before Bad is hice 


600 good 2nd-hand wheels $3 to $8. 

Do not buy bicycle ¢ until you have written 

for our free catalogues with — aor we 
engravings and full descriptio: 















MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 238K Chicago. 


Teachers’ Helps 
for All the Year. 


Here are a few titles of the large number 
of usetul books for teachers which you 
may find fully described in the 144-page 
Catalog of Teachers Helps (which we are 
glad to send free to any applicant on re- 
quest.) This small list is of books es- 
pecially designed to aid in 


INSTITUTE WORK 


And the exceedingly low cost of most 
of them makes it possible that every 
teacher at the Institute shall be provided 
with copies. 





Hughes’ Mistakes 1n Teaching, 50c. 
—Securing and Retaining Attention, 0c, 
Browning’s Educational Theories, = 


Allen’s Temperament in Education, 
Kellogg’sSchool Mavagement (formerly 75c.) 50e, 
Reinhart’s History of Education, 25¢c. 





—Civics of Education, 25c. 
Browning's Aspects of Education, 25c. 
Rooper’s Apperception, 
Kellogg’s Gutlines of Psychology, 25e. 
Lang’s Great Teachers of Four Centuries, 5c. 
Fitch’s Art of Questioning, paper, 15¢c. 
—Art of Securing Attention, paper, 150. 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, paper, 5c. 
Hughes’ How to Keep Order, paper, 5c. 
uick’s How to Train the Memor »paper, 5c. 
eMurry’s How to Conduct the ecitation, 
paper, 25c. 
Kellogg’s Pemaines. Paper, 2c. 
Lang’s Basedow, paper, 25e. 
—Comenius, paper, 25c. 
—Rousseau and “ Emile,” paper, 2c. 
Dewey’s Educational Creed, paper, 25c. 


Cloth binding to be understood unless 
paper is mentioned. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East 9th Street, New York. 


Wew rdeas 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Notwithstanding the full list of entertainment books 
that we aiready have we are constantly looking for new 
ideas, fresb and origina for schoo! celebrations. Manu- 





scripts for dialogs, drills, and marches, plays, musicai 
exerci: ntomimes, tableaux, o willreceive prom 
and careful consideration. Should they meet ourn 


they will be taken for ‘cc on liberal terms. Let 
us hear what you have 


BE. L, KELLOGG & 6o., 61 E, 9th St,, New York 
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HESE magnificent steamships, upon which 

a half-million dollars have just been ex- 

pended in new furnishings and luxurious 
accommodations, will open this season, sailing 
from Buffalo June 14th and from Chicago June 
18th, making two trips each week, stopping at 
Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Harbor 
Springs and Milwaukee. A tour through the 
grandest fresh water seas in the world in these 
superb floating palaces offers the most de- 
lightful vacation trip in America. Equipment, 
cuisine and general service not surpassed on 
any ships afloat. 


Leaving Buffalo Tuesday and Saturday. 
Leaving Chicago Wednesday and Saturday. 


For full information apply to 


W. M. LOWRIE, Gen’l Passenger Agent 


The Improved Pianoforte 


The STEINERTONE 


is aow on sale at the 


Steinertone Building, 
87-89 FIFTH AVE. 
What Is the Steinertone Pianoforte? 


This question occupies the minds of 
musicians and those who love 
to play the piano. 








The Steinertone is an improvement over 
the present pianoforte, being provided 
with a new and ingeniously constructed 
action that offers to the performer the 
means to draw out of his instrument great 
tone volumes that contain such musical 
qualities, both in the softest and loudest 
tones, as are not found in the pianoforte 
now in use. It is not generally known by 
piano purchasers that the action in the 
present piano is almost a whole century in 
use, and that on aceount of this antiquated 
system many of the hidden beauties of a 
sounding board cannot properly be 
brought to light. The action used in the 
Steinertone Piano is the invention of 
Morris Steinert, and on account of its 
novel construction endows the piano with 
those delicate and soul-inspiring charac- 
teristics that are usually absent in this 
special instrument. In addition to its tone 
producing attributes, a most decided ad- 
vancement is also made toward greater 
hammer repetition and elasticity of touch. 
The Steinertones are in the grand and up- 
right _— and special emphasis must 
be laid to the Steinertone Upright, which, 
tho ordinarily less developed in this speci- 
men of pianoforte, is equally as good as 
the finest grand. 

The Steinertone Company, in recom- 
mending the Steinertone to the considera- 
tion of piano buyers, begs to say that its 
instruments are sought for and find read 


1468 Prudential Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. acceptance by the most musical people al! 
over the land. The prices of the Steiner- 
tone are low and within the reach of every 
one who wishes also to obtain the finest 
and most artistic piano manufactured. 

The kind inspection of these instru- 
ments is most respectfully solicited. 


READERS will confer a favor bymen-| THR STEINERTONE COMPANY, 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL The Steinertone Building, 
when comnrunicating with advertisers, 87-89 Fifth Ave., - = New York. 














(THE SMITH PREMIER 
TXYPEWRITER__) 
MAKES LIGHT 
THE WORK LOW-RATE, PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 
OF CORRESPONDENCE 


rene save me | LOULS to the Pacific Coast 


writer for the Office, n ; 
Schoolroom....and Special Puliman Trains ower Entire Route 


H 
wi uae AUGUST 2 TO AUGUST 31 


Prize | Visiting Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake, City San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


ow Portland, Glacier, Banff and the CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


Hihest | ROUND-TRIP RATE from any point on the Pennsylvania Railroad East of 


Possible. Pittsburg (all expenses) 
$200. Two persons in one berth $180 each. 


AUGUST 2 TO SEPTEMBER 4 
Visiting Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, and THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
New Ilustrated Catalogue Free. ROUND:TRIP RATE from any point on the Pennsylvania Railroad East of 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Pittsburg (all expenses) 
are se sina acon $250. Two persons in one berth $230 each. 
For further ne ee ap pply te Tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or = og Geo. W. 


wd Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad St. ak. jon. Philadelph Iphi 
J. ‘B. HUTCHINSON, General Manager. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
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A New Book on a New Plan 


SPELLING AND WORD 
BUILDING 


By EvuGEne Bouton 


WORD STUDIES—A drill in words as individuals 
WORD BUILDING—A phonic drill 


On one part of each page words are presented and 
taught as individuals, The child learns each word without 
the help that comes from association with other words con- 
taining the same phonic elements. - 

On another part of the same page words are presented 
in columns, classified according to their phonic elements, 
and giving the phonic drill which is mecessary to teach 
children the force of letters and to enable them to call a 
new word at sight. 

The vocabulary given contains about 2,300 words. Most 
of these are repeated twice and many three times—thus 
securing ample informal review. 

Over 250 illustrations make the book attractive and 
serve as a basis for language lessons and dictation exer- 
cises. Many of the pictures are in outline and can be re- 
produced by the children, thus impressing the meaning of 
the word and furnishing Busy Work for the school hours. 

Cloth, 124 pages. Retail price, 25 cents. Sample 
copies sent for examination upon receipt of 15 cents. 








A New Latin Exercise Book 


WRITING LATIN 


Book I—Second Year Work 


By J. Epmunp Barss 
Iatin Master in the Hotchkiss School 


The method of this little book is intended to furnish a 
rational and systematic treatment of the difficulties that 
assail beginners. It embodies the experience of an ac- 
complished teacher of boys. 

It gives in easy sentences the necessary and abundant 
practice in fundamentals, with helpful guidance, 

It lessens in a very practical way the gulf between Latin 
idiom and the technical statements of the grammars. 

The vocabulary is based mainly on the early chapters of 
Books I and II of Czsar’s Gallic War. 

Writing Latin, Book Two, will follow. 

Cloth, 77 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Sample pages sent on request, or the book for examina- 
tion on receipt of 30 cents. 

Correspondence is invited concerning this and other vol- 
umes of the Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series. Among the 
recent issues are 

Carter’s Selections from the Elegiac Poets; Rock- 
wood’s De Officiis of Cicero; Sihler’s Second Phi- 
lippic of Cicero; Tunstall’s Cicero; Andersen’s 
Ovid; Bain’s First Latin Book, etc. 








120 Summer Street, Boston 





Cniversity Publishing Company, 27-29 West 23d Street, New York 





714-716 Canal Street, New Orleans 











We Invite your Attention to the following 


# 


NEW BOOKS 


cial 





TURNING POINTS IN TEACHING, 


or, Law Making and Law Breaking in the School-Room, 
by D. C. Murphy, Ph. D., Supt. Training Dept. of Slippery 
Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 

Subjects_ Treated: Fitness for Teaching ; Art of Questioning: 
Managing the Bad Boy; Critical Moments; The First Day of School: 
speereecuns Actions of Pupils; Managing the Bad Girl; Blue Monday: 
etc., ete. 


Adopted by the Nebraska Teachers’ Reading Circle for yegr 1902-08 
Cloth, .44 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


220 LESSONS in SPELLING and CONSTRUC- 


TION. By E.E. Smiru, A.B. 


4000 Words are used in twenty or more different kinds of Exercises, 
providing for both test and training. For Upper Grammar and Fi 
igh School grades. Cloth, 76 pages. Price, 12 cents. 


NICHOL’S SCHOOL REGISTER AND REC- 
ORD BOOK. 


The most complete, simple, and satisfactory Register and Record 
Book published. Everything pertaining to. school work for 50 pupils 
one year with one writing of names. Send for specimen pages. 


OTHER VALUABLE WORKS. 


Lessons on the Virtues. By W. R. HouGHTon. 


These lessons are such as impart instruction on the growth 
of character. They are excellent for Library and for Opening 
School Exercises. Cloth, 229 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Send for Estimates 


A. FLANAGAN CO, 


FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By H. C. PETERSON, Master in Dupont Manual Training 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 


. For Grammar, High, and Normal Schools and teachers’ in- 
dividual use. 8 very valuable and decidedly unique manual for 
popils and teachers is believed to be the welcome solution of a problem 

hat has long troubled teachers in all grades of work. 


“Fresh, original. and excellent all through.”—Prof. Emma Mont, 
McRae Chair of English, Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 
Second edition issued 90 days after first received from the press. 
Cloth, 141 pages. Price, 85 cents, 


LIFE ON THE FARM. 


A book of great interest and value to pupils, teachers, and the 
home. It tells aj] about soils, trees, and other plants, birds, insects, and 
bacteria, in plain language and with many valuable facts and sugges- 
tions. Practical Agriculture illustrated from life. Price, 50 cents. 


A YOUNG MAN’S PROBLEMS. 


These are Problems of a Pursuit in Life: of an Insincere Friend; 
of Having a se; Value of Health; A Good Name; of Self Control, 
and a dozen others. It is a grand book for every. young Person to read. 
Now in second edition. Adopted by the Missouri Library Reading Cir- 
cle. 148 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


THE TEACHER AT WORK. 


By WILBuR H. BENDER. 
Training Department State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Second Edition. They are the work actually done in 
the Training Department of Iowa State Normal School. 





Price, 75 cents. 


on School Supplies. 


Publishers, CHICAGO, 
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A PARTIAL LIST 























of our NEW and FORTHCOMING Books 


THE CANTERBURY CLASSICS 


A new series of Supplementary Readers for ALL GRADES. 
Edited under the General Supervision of, KATHARINE LEE Bates, Professor of English Literature, Wellesley College. 


Rab and His Friends, and Other Dog Stories 


By Dr. Jonn Brown. Edited by Caarues W. FRENcH, Principal of the Hyde Park High School, Chicago. With 


27 illustrations. Cloth, 152 pages: 25 cents. 
The Gold Bug 


By Epcar ALLAN Por. Edited by THEDA GILDEMEISTER, Training Teacher in the State Normal School, Winona, 
Minn. With 8 illustrations. Cloth, 112 pages; 25 cents. 


Language Through Nature, Literature, and Art 


By H. Avis Perpvg, of the Keith School, Chicago, and Saran E. Griswoxp, of the Chicago Normal School, Chicago. With 152 illustra- 
tions. Cloth,12mo. A simple language book for the second and third grades, 


Composition and Rhetoric, based on Literary Models 
By Rose M. Kavana, Instructor in English in the Medill High School, Chicago, and Dr. AnTuur Bearty, Instructor in English in the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. With 12 full-page plates. Cloth, 12mo. For high school use. 


, Hand Loom Weaving 


By Martie Paiprs Topp, of the Motley School, Minneapolis, Minn. With an Introduction by ALIcEr W. 
Cootey, formerly Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. With 7 full-page and 2° text illus- 
trations and 19 patterns. Cloth, 12mo. ‘A manual for teachers. 


Norse Stories 


By Hamitton Wricut Masre. With a Special Introduction. Edited by KaTwaringE Ler Bates, of 
Wellesley College. Illustrated with 10 full-page plates by George Wright. Cloth, 304 pages ; 40 cents. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 


By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. With a Special Introduction. Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and 
Miss Squire, with 10 full pages in colors, 12 half-tone plates, and 39 drawings in the text. Cloth cover in 
colors, 94 pages ; 50 cents. 


The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer 


By Evarie Oscoop Grover. Illustrated with 91 plates, in four colors, by Miss Corbett, *‘ The Mother 
of the Sunbonnet Babies.” For the primary grades. Cloth cover in colors. 110 pages, 40 cents. 























RAND, McNALLY @& CO., 52faiicz2! Chicago, New York, London 


——— 
come na enemy 











“STANDARD” WATER COLORS. 


Here is a list of our best-selling boxes: 


No. A-1. Eight pans, six Standards and two Grays, - $025 
No. 6. Eight cakes, same colors as above, - = 125 
No. 8. Four large cakes, Red, two Yellows and Blue, .20 
No. 13. Four pans, Red, two Yellows and Blue, - .20 
No. 9. Nine tubes, six Standards, two Grays and Black, .9O 
No. 10. Photograph Colors, six Standards, Brown and 
White, - - - - - - : 125 
No. 11. Ten pans, Artist’s Colors, assorted to order, 50 
No. 12. Five pans, Artist’s Colors, assorted to order, - .30 








CARD SEWING. We are just publishing new editions 


FOR KINDERGARTENS AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. of these popular books : 
A Book of Designs by the aid of which the In the Child’s World, = = $2.00 


teacher can make the Sewing Cards for her own 

pupils. Each leaf in the book is perforated so Raphia and Reed iin 7 al 

as to be torn out and used asa pattern. The Mother Stories, ° = 1,00 

leaf is folded around a card and the design Cardboard Construction = 1.00 

pricked according to the printed dots in the de- Half a Hundred - : 

sign. One pattern will answer for many cards, alf a Hundred Stories, - ¥ 75 
Price, paper cover, 50 cents. Nature Songs for Children, = 1.00 








KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


Is increasing in value every year. No Kindergartner should be without it. Primary Teachers 
and Mothers will find it of great importance to them. Now, only $1.00 a year. 
Editors :—EmILi£ Poutsson and Laura E. Poutsson. 








MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900 3° Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901 
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Send 25 cents at once for this set of 


25 PERRY PICTURES 


Nearly all in the 
NEW BOSTON EDITION 


Lone Wolf Muzart Singing His 
The Herd equiem 
Acrossthe kields |President McKinley 
Whistler's Mother /|President Roosevelt 
Return of the Herd |Queen Victoria 

The Washerwoman |King Edward VII. 
Soul’s Awakening ueen Alexan 


The Wave oronation Chair 
Avenue of Trees /Westminster Abbey 
SirGalahad_ _ Buckingham Palace 
Romeo and Juliet /|Windsor Castle 
Beata Beatrix Stratford-on- Avon 





Child’n of the Shell!Vic’y of Samothrace 


*'¥ou will be delighted with this set of 
pictures. If youare not we will refund 
the money. . 
&"For $1.00 we will send our 

* Boston Edition Set” 


consisting of 120 Beautiful Pictures, no 
two alike all in the “ Boston Edition.” 


Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 
and two pictures, one of them in the new 








PICTURES 


One 
Cent 
Each 


For 25 or more, postpaid 
On paper S1-2x%8 @ 
Assorted as desired. 


120 for $1.00. 








Boston Edition. The One-Cent Pictures are 4 to 8 times this size- 


THE PERRY PICTURES—Extra Size 


On rough paper 10x 12, or larger, andin sepia. Price: 5 for 3 
cents; 11 for 50 cents; 23 for $1.00. 
Each additional picture, beyond twenty-three, in the same order, 
FOUR CENTS ADDITIONAL 
Send 50 cents for these eleven, or 25 cents for any five. 


King Edward VII. The Christ Haymaker 
Pharaoh’s Horses The Wave Lost, 
Madonna (Feruzzi) The Balloon Niagara Falls 


Harvesters’ Return Escaped Cow 


THE PERRY PICTURES-—Smail Size 


ONE HALF CENT EACH for fifty or more, postpaid. On 
paper 3x3 1-2. For essays, compositions etc. 


PICTURES IN COLORS 


Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, TWO CENTS EACH. 


On paper 7x9. No order for Pictures in Colors for less than 25 cents, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY iisiiisize%ict 








Large Pictures for School-Room Decoration, 
on paper 22x28. A large number of subjects. Send stamp for list. 


SCHOOL SOUWENIRS 
Price, 10 centseach; 6for50 cents; 15 for $1.00; then 5 cents 
additional for eacb additional booklet. Send 5 two-cent stamps for 
a sample copy. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


It teaches how to use pictures in school and home, contains 
sketches of the lives of great artists, and descriptions of their paint- 
ings. Every number is beautifully illustrated. The pictures, alone, 
printed in the Magazine, would cost more than the subscription 


price. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 3 months for 25 cents. To new 
subscribers and for a limited time. Send 25 cents for the Magazine 
for three months, including the Beautiful Annual Number in 


une. has? 
A subscriber writes: ‘‘ I have never subscribed for any periodi- 
cal that has given me more pleasure than The Perry Mayazine.” 











AMERICAN TEACHERS SERIES 


Under the General Editorship of DEAN JAMEs E, 
RUSSELL, Teachers College, Columbia. 


II. THE TEACHING OF HI S- 
TORY AND CIVICS 


By PROFESSOR HENRY E. BOURNE. 


This, the second book of the series, by Professor 
Bourne of Western Reserve University, aims to aid 
teachers of history, especially those who have not had 
special training in historical work, better to comprehend 
the nature of the subject. Until they have considered 
the development of history as a way of portraying the ex- 
perience of mankind, and know something of the methods 
by which it seeks to read the sure basis of fact, and until 
they have seriously studied the problems of historical in- 
struction, they cannot feel a large interest in the subject, 
and consequently cannot inspire their pupils with such an 
interest, 


12mo. 395 pages. $1.50 








LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Just Published. Intended for advanced Grammar 
School work in Technical Grammar. It ts on the indue- 
tive method, and will be found to be based on the most ap- 
proved modern methods of language and pedagogy. Cor- 
respondence is invited. 


r2mo. Cloth. 345 pages. 65 cents. 
I.—Parts of Speech. 1L1.—Classification 
and Inflection. III—Analysis of Sen- 
tences. IV.—History and Derivation. 
V— Notes for Teachers. INDEX. 


The Hon. CHARLES R. SKINNER, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, New York: “It 
makes me wish that I could go to school again.” 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Chatty Readings in Elementary Science. 3 vols. For 
8d, 4th, and 5th years. 12mo., cloth, illustrated. (vols. 1 and 2) 
86 cents ; (vol. 3) 45 cents. hee i 

Pictorial Geographical Readers. I. For Third Year. 
12m0, cloth, 36 cents. Fa ar 

Household Science Readers. I. For Third Year. 12mo., 
cloth, 42 cents. , 

Dodge’s Reader in Physical Geography. For Seventh 
Year. 12mo., cloth, 70 cents. 








ANIMAL ACTIVITIES. A First Book in Zoology 


By NatTHANIgL S. Frencu, Ph.D., Teacher of Zoology in the Roxbury High School, Boston, Mass. With over 200 Illustrations. 284 pages, 


12mo., $1.20. 


*,, The book here presented is the outgrowth of _— years of teaching the subject to large classes ina high school. Its aim is to in- 


terest and guide pupils in the study of living animals, 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN 


A Reading-Book in German for Schools. By F. GEIBLER. With an Introduction by Dr. J. G. CroswEeLt, Head-Master of the Brearley 


School, New York, 12 mo , 96 pages, 60 cents. 


ELEMENTARY PLANT PHY SIOLOGY 


By Daniet TREMBLY MacDovaat, Ph.D., Director of the laboratories, New York Botanical garden. Author of PRACTICAL TEXT- 
BOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo., 150 pages with 108 Illustrations. $1.10. 
» 





LONGMANS, GREEN, G CO., Publishers 


91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Ginn & Company's 


Latest Text-Books. 





the subject ever published. This latest work, the *‘ 


In this book MAN is the central thought ; the earth is presented as the home of man. 
Commerce and the related industries take a leading place. There is an impor- 
tant series of production maps, the originals of which were prepared by Mr. 
Henry Gannett, Chief Geographer of the United States. z 
Mong book contains a series of color maps of the continents, drawn to a uniform 
scale. 


FRYE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE, Recently Superintendent of Schools of Cuba. 


Mr Frye’s geographies—all issued within the last seven years—are now more wi 
Grammar School Geography,’’ is a second book in a series with 


the author’s ‘‘ Elements,’’ and is one of the most notable recent school publications. 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS. 


List Price, $1.25. 
dely used than any other books on 


The work is presented in Topics in a way that enables the pupil to reason from 
one step to another. : EG 

There - also a series of General Topics which correlate some of the subjects of 
geography. 

Topics for the teacher and Helps for the papit make a Manual unnecessary, 

The Earth is held before the mind as a UNIT. 





ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


With fall statistical supplement. Sniall quarto. Cloth. VIII + 64+ viii. pp. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. List price, 65c. 


DAVIS’ ELEMENTARY ” een GEOGRA- 


e 
By on™ M. Davis, Professor of Geology in Harvard University. List price, 


The growing interest in physical geography asa school subject has induced 
Professor Davis to prepare a simplified edition of his “ Physical Geography.” 
This new book retains the characteristic features of the volume upon which it is 
based, but the proportion of space devoted to the “atmos here’ has been some- 
what enlarged, practical exercises have been added, and all the sections which in- 
volve relatively advanced considerations have been omitted. 


BEMAN and SMITH’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Wooster WooprvuFF BEMAN, Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
ichigan. and Davrip EUGENg SMITH, Professor of Mathematics in Teachers 
College, Columbia University§New York. List price, $1.12. 
This book is prepared to meet the demands of high schools in which the stu- 
dents have had no previons experience in algebra. In — of difficulty the work 
ranks with the popular text-books of the day, and at the same time preserves the 
accuracy of definitions, the logical errengemeet and the thoroughness of demon- 
stration that characterize the other works of this series. 


YOUNG'S MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. 


* Ley A. Youna, Professor of Astronomy in Princeton University. List 
» $2.25. 

A new work prepared in resp toad d for a class-room text-book inter- 

mediate between the author’s “General Astronomy” and his “‘ Klements of As- 

tronomy.”’ It is largely made up of material drawn from the earlier books, but 

rearranged, rewritten when necessary, and added to in order to suit it to its pur- 





? 
BLAISDELL’S LIFE AND HEALTH. 
A Text-Book on Physiology and Hygiene for High Schools, Academies, and 

Norma! Schools. By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M. D. List price, 9) cents. 

In his “ Life and Health’ the author has aimed to prepare a text-book on phy- 
siology for secondary schools that devote not more than two terms to this branch 
of study. Itis a smal'er and less difficult text-book than the author's“ Practical 
Physiology,” although it follows the genera: plan of the larger work. Special em- 
phasis has been laid upon the treatment of practical experiments and the matter 
of personal health. 


CICERO: SELECT ORATIONS AND LETTERS. 


Edited by the late J. B. GREENOUGH, of Harvard University, and GEORGE LYMAN 

KITTREDGE, of Harvard University. List price, $1.30. 

This book has been eee io meet the wants of those teachers ot secondary 
schools who desire to have their pupils read something of Cicero besides orations. 
Accordingly the last four orations (the Milo, the Marcellus, the Ligarius, and the 
Fourteenth Philippic) of the editors’ “ New Cicero” have been omitted, and se- 
lected letters put in their place. 


HODGE’S NATURE STUDY AND LIFE. 


By CurFton F. HopGe, Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neurology in 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. With an introduction by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall. List price, $1.50. 

In the point of view, in the selection of the subject-matter, and in the presenta- 
tion of methods of conducting the work, this book marks a definite advance over 
otber poyepe = on the subject of nature study. It is intended for use by pupils 
as well as by teachers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION SERIES. 


The Wide World. List price, 25 cents. 
Northern Europe. List price, 25 cents. 
Under Sunny Skies. List price, 25 cents. 





Pose and to bring it thoroughly down to date. 


(Other volumes are in preparation.) 








GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 








favorites-THE HANDY 
VOLUME CLASSICS, 
Pocket Edition. It is beauti- 
fully printed on excellent 
paper, with critical notes and 
copyrighted introductions. 
Tinted tops. Fine red cloth 
binding. Frontispieces and 

List Price, 35 Cents. 


Crown of Wild Olive. Ruskin 
Cyrano de Bergerac Rostand 


Sy 


Aw AS) Wa! 


hy 
4 
1 
7 
) 
| 


Abbe Constantin. Halevy 
Abbe Daniel. Theuriet 
Age of Chivalry. Bulfinch Dream Life. Mitchell 
Age of Fable. Bulfinch Early Sonnets. T+nnyson 
Attic Philosopher. Souvestre Ekkehard. Scheffel. 2 vols. 
Autocrat. Holmes. ; Emerson’s Early Poems 
geome Sete>- Mrs. Browning pmereon's Essays. 2 vols. 

n’s Essays ea English Humorists. Thackera 
Barrack Room Ballads. Kipling | English Traits Emerson " 


Baumbach’s Tales ipic of Hades (The). Morri 
ne ge = oe ueapanee. 2vols. | Ethics of the Dust ' Ruskin. 9 
é ip. Dumas Evangeline. 4 
Blithedale Romance. Haw-}] sadette. —— 
thorne Faience Violin. Champfleury 





Browning, Mrs. (Selections) Favorite Poems 
srownien. Robert. (Selections) re Chair. Haw- 


8. orne 
Bryant’s Early Poems —- and Hero Worship. Car- 


Burns. (Selections) yle 

ae (Selections) Hiawatha. Longfellow 
Childe Harold. Byron Holmes’s Early Poems 
Colette. Schultz House of Seven Gables. Haw- 


Colomba. Merimee thorne 
Conversstions on Old Poets. icoland Fishermen. Loti 
ylis of the King. 
a ae Miles Standish. we. <= 
ow > iam. 
Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell Ao cg =~ i eae 


Keats. (Selections) 
La Belle Nivernaise. Daudett 


Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 
Lady of the Lake. Scott 


France 











siecle el 





Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell G Co. beg to announce a new series of old 





i 
———-2 printed wrappers. The series 
embraces 110 titles, poetry and 
prose, and is especially adapt- 

ed to use in schools, on ac- J 


Price to Schools, 25 Cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL @ CO., 


426-8 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 





count of its abundant critical 
matter andcleartype. Sample 
copies and lists will be sent 
teachers on approval. 


Table. Holmes 
Prose Quotations 
| PrueandI. Curtis . 

ueen of the Air. Ruskin 
Representative Men. Emerson 
Reveries of a Bachelor. Mit- 

chell 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Sartor Kesartus. Carlyle 
Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
Sesame and Lilies. Ruskin 
Seven Lamps. Ruskin 
Shakespeare’s Songs and Son- 


Lalla Rookh. Moore 
L’Avril. Margueritte 
Legends of Charlemagne. Bul- 


ne 
Life of Nelson. Southey 
Light of Asia Arnold 
Locksley Hall, ete. Tennyson 
Longfellow’s Voices of the 


Night 

Lowell’s Early Poems 
Lucile. Meredith 
Macaulay’s Historical Essays 
Macaulay’s Literary Essays 


Marble Faun. 2 vols. Haw- nets s 
thorpne Shelley (Selections) 
Mosses from an Old Manse. 2/ Snow Image. Hawthorne 

vols. Hawthorne Stevenson’s Poems 


Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb 
Tanglewood. Hawthorne 

Tartarin Of Tarascon, Daudet 
Tartarin of the Alps. Daudet 
Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne 


2 vols. 
Unto This Last. Ruskin 
Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith 
Walden. Thoreau 
Week on the Concord Thoreau 
Whittier’s Early Poems. 
Wonder Book.. Hawthorne 
Wordsworth. (Selections) 


‘My Uncle and my Cure. La 
Brete 


Nature ; Address, etc. Emerson 
Oregon Trail Parkman _. 
Paul and Virginia. St. Pierre 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan 
Poems by Two Brothers. Ten- 


nyson 
Poe’s Poems 
Poe’s Tales ; 
Poetical Quotations 
Princess. Tennyson 
. Professor at the Breakfast 
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Reliable Books 


SCIENCE 




















Webster’s New and 


Enlarged Edition 


International 
s Dictionary 


A Dictionary of ENGLISH, 
Biography, Geography,Fiction, 
etc. 














Ganot’s Physics, 


New Plates Throughout 


1 25,000 New Words 


Phrases and Definitions 
‘Prepared under _the direct super- 
vision of W. T. HARRIS, Ph D., LL D., 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
jj cation, assisted by a large corps of com- 
petent specialists and editors. 
Rich Bindings, 2364 Quarto 
Pages, 5000 Illustrations 


May’s Primary Physiology, - 
May’s Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene. 











GRAMMARS 









The Authority in all Educational Work 


W. M, BEARDSHEAR, LL.D., President of N. E, A., says: 

“Tt gives me unusual pleasure to write in earnest commendation of 
Webster’s International Dictionary. It is a library in itself that will be of 
more value to a pee student, or schoiar, than volumes of other books. 
It is our standard authority.” 








Brown’s Grammar of Grammars 





A. H. SAYCE, LL.D, D.D., Philologist and Fellow of 
Queen’s Cotlege, Oxford, England, says: 

“‘Webster’s International Dictionary is indeed a marvelous work; it is 

difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Kvery- 

? s thing is in it—not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but 

frown S nstitutes also what few of us would ever have thought of looking for. The last 

° edition left nothing to be desired in thoroughness and accuracy, and now a Sup- 

vlement has brought it fully up to date. I have been looking through the 

Tatter with a feeling of astonishment at its completeness, and the amount 

of labor that has been put into it.” 


Brown’s First Lines, 








Also Webster’s <ollegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
1100 Pages. 1400 Nlustrations. Size 7x10x2% inches. 


Wil [ iam Wood & Company { © First-class enemy on ahi Sem an Murray Butler. 


our Chart of English Sounds and ‘A Test in Provunciution” 
which are valuable aids in the schoolroom. 


51 Fifth Avenve, NEW. YORK. Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 
G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO, Springfield, Mass. 





















Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers 


are in use from Boston to Porto Rico wa New York, Jersey City, 
Trenton, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Counties of Maryland and other 
important points. 

They are working westward toward the Philippines by large and 
small stages. Why? 

Because they are written by a live man who understands live 
children and makes every page of his book alive for them. Children 
are active and love action. Good teachers are glad to have books 
which keep their pupils wide-awake. 

Do you know Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh? Our rivals say he did 
not write the Brumbaugh Readers. He says and we say he did. If 
you know Dr. Brumbaugh, we shall be glad to have you settle this 
question for yourselves by examining these books. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers. 


614 ARCH STREET, - - - PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Royal Road to Bookkeeping. 


Modern Illustrative 
Bookkeeping 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
COMPLETE COURSE 


This course combines al] the advantages of other book- 
keeping systems, with many new valuable features, not 
found elsewhere. 

It combines theory and practice in just the right pro- 
portions. 

It is simple in plan, broad in scope, thoroughly educa- 
tional, and soundly practical. 

It simplifies the teaching process, and reduces labor 
to the minimum. 

It presents business methods in a business way. 

It thoroughly grounds the student in the elements of 
bookkeeping, and furnishes him with full and explicit 
instructions, 

It teaches a uniform style of penmanship which is in 
harmony with that taught in all business schools. 

The advance part of the Complete Course pertains to 
commission, dry goods, grocery, and manufacturing busi 
nesses, introducing the loose leaf ledger, card ledger, and 
voucher systems of bookkeeping. 








For full particulars, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 























AND 


OFFICE METHODS 4 
PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


Is the work you have heard so much about. We publish it. 
It is a practice system combining instruction on bookkeeping, 
correspondence, and business practice. Uptodate and 
practical in both method and detail. In use in State Normal 
Schools in New York, Wisconsin, Iowa, and So. Dakota. 


MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER 


is a new work arranged for Seventh Grade and up, and 
presents some features that are absolutely new. Provides 
for dictionary work and gives-the teacher a check on the 
pupil’s work. 


LYONS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 


the most widely sold book of its kind publighed—recently 
revised, 


IN PREPARATION 
Outlines on History of Commerce and on Commercial 
Geography. 


For a full line of commercial text-books address 


POWERS & LYONS 


723 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


24 Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





The Teachers’ 
Favorite A & 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOOK- 
KEEPING 


For Grammar and High Schools. Divided into 
five sets, supplying long or short courses of study. 

Adopted in over 2,500 schools within two years, 

Intensely practical, distinctly educational. Write 
for booklets containing full information, teachers’ 
opinions, etc. 


MACFARLANE’S COMMERCIAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Complete edition. 400 pages, Just from press, 
A class-room text-book, Contains 50 color maps 
of products, 

Makes U, S, Government reports basis of statis- 
tical comparisons, supplemented with charts and 
maps for class-room work. Full information sup- 
plied on request. 


We publish a complete list of texts in the Commercial 
branches, such as Arithmetic, Commercial Law, English and 





-Correspondence, Spelling, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewrit- 


ing, etc. 


SADLER-ROWE CO., Baltimore, Md. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


that Meet the Cail. 


IN ARITHMETIC 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


Books II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, a book for each 
school year. 

‘* Good pedagogical s2nse appears upon nearly se Lge 
pupils to think I knowof no other books on the subject of numbers 
equal to Nichols’s Graded Lessons.” Prof. Wm. Noetling, State Normal 
School. Bloomsburg, Pa, 

These books have proven an exceptional success from the points of 
view of both teachers and publishers. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


Contains examples similar in character to those in the Graded Les 
sons, pertaining toall topics suitable for Grammar Schools. An emi- 
nently useful book whatever series may be regularly used. 


IN LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN 


ENGLISH, consisting of First Book (for third and 
fourth grades.) 


Language Lessons for Grammar Grades 
English Grammar for Grammar Schools 


The First Book and Language Lessons are beautifully illustrated. 
** They embody the greatest advance in language books that has been 
made in twenty years. . . . I wish you great success in publishing 
these high grade text-books.” A. F, Chadwick, Principal, Paterson, N. J. 

“ These books follow this (inductive) method of treatment more con- 
sistently than any other series of language books hitherto published.” 
Yhomas M. Balliet, supt. of Schools, Springfield, Mass. - 

Samples mailed for examination, Arithmetics, 15 cts. 
each; Language and Grammar, 20 cts. each. 


You should acquaint yourself with the merits of these 
exceptionally successful books. 








Totrain 


Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


Boston New York Chicago 
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A new departure in School Music. No more greasy | 
thumb-marked books, but clean, healthy, cloth bound 
copies, without extra expense. 





The Only Music Course Issued in Cloth. 


The Novello - 
Music Course 








Edited by F. E. HOWARD. 


Hand-book on the Training of the Child Voice in Singing, 


Cloth, - - - - - - 35 
Manual of Graded Sight Singing Exercises. (1200). Cloth, .50 
Primer, Cloth, - - - . - 35 
First Reader, Cloth, - - - - - .40 
Second Reader, Cloth, - - - - 40 





Sample copies, returnable, can be had of the publishers, 


A few copies in board covers can be had at special rates. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS’ 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By Dr. A. F. Holleman, Professor Ordinarius in the University of 
Gron ngen, Netherlands. Rendered into English by Hermon C. 
Cooper, Ph. D., Instractor in Syracuse University, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Author. 8vo, viii + 458 pages, 84 figures. Cloth, $2.50. 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA 


By Leonard Eugene Dickson, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Chicago. Small 8vo, vii+2i4 pp, Illus- 


trated. $1.50 net. 
THE COST OF FOOD 


AStudyin Dietaries.. By Ellen H. Richards. 12mo, v +161 pages. 


Cloth, $1.00. 
THE DIETARY COMPUTER 


By Ellen H. Richards, Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, Massachu- 
setts [ns‘itate of Technology, assisted by Louise Harding Williams. 





plementary Reading 


DICKEY DOWNY 


The Autobiography of a Bird. By Vircinia S. 
PATTERSON. Price, 25 cents net; postpaid, 30 cents. 


Sup 











‘‘ There is a great deal of information offered concerning the 
habits of our common birds, and the illustrations in color are 
exquisite.”— The Ch:cago Evening Post. 


POPULAR BOYS’ BOOKS 


There are no better books for boys, none more sure to 
instruct them well in the history of our country than 


The BLUE and BUFF SERIES 


by Everett T. ToMLINSON. These are admirable 
stories dealing with Revolutionary times The set- 
tings are historically accurate, and the tales, told in 
fine narrative style, are as interesting to adult readers 
as to the youth for whom they are written. 


A PRISONER IN BUFF opens after the battle of 
Long Island and traces some of the most thrilling 
scenes of the Revolution. 

OLD FORT SCHUYLER is an exciting tale of the 
defense and relief of the old fort during the memo- 
rable year of 1777. 

IN THE WYOMING VALLEY is a tale of the awful 
Wyoming massacre. 


No School Library is complete without these new books. 
The price ts $1.00, net, per copy; $1.10 postpaid. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago St.Louis Dallas Atlanta 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


OR use in the business departments of high 
schools, and in all private schools giving in- 
struction in English or commercial subjects. 

This series of text-books embraces the subjects 
of Spelling, Letter Writing, Language, Arithmetic, 
Commercial Law, Shorthand, Type-writing, Book- 
keeping, and Business Practice. We also publish a 





$1.50 net. 


AIR, WATER, AND FOOD FROM A SANITARY STANDPOINT 
By Ellen H. Richards, with the assistance of Alpheus G. Woodman. 

Svo, 230 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 

THE COST OF LIVING AS MODIFIED BY SANITARY SCIFNCE 


By Ellen H. Richards. Second Edition, Enlarged, 12mo, v +127 
pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


A MANUAL OF ASSAYING 


By Alfred Stanley Miller, A. M., E. M., Ph. D., Profersor of Miring 
and Metallurgy, University of Idaho. Second Edition 16mo, viii + 
142 pages, 38 figares. Cloth, $1.00. 


MINERALS, AND HOW TO STUDY THEM 


A Book for Beginners in Miueralogy. By Prof. Edward 8. Dana. 
Second Edition, Revised. 12mo, vi + 380 pages, 319 figures. Cloth, $1.50. 


PROBLEMS IN THE USE AND ADJUSTMENT OF 
ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
By W. L. Webb. Fourth Edition. 16mo, morocco, $1.25. 





43-45 E. 19th St., New York City 


Pocket Dictionary containing 33,000 words. 


These books are new, practical, progressive, and popular. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and price-list. 
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ARE YOUR TEXT-BOOKS UNSATISFACTORY ? 


If they are, it must be that you are not using the best 
WHY NOT TRY 


MORTON’S GEOGRAPHIES 


This series is admitted to be the best on account of the great simplicity, clearness, 
and directness of the text; the great superiority of the maps, and the surpassing 
beauty of the illustrations. Teachers approve them. Pupils delight to study them. 
They are so logical and orderly in arrangement that reference to any subject treated is 
easy, prompt, and certain. They are up to date, and they are reliable. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 


This successful series of school readers is approved by those who use it because the 
books are perfectly graded, beautifully illustrated, safely progressive, and surprisingly 
low priced. Teachers prefer them because they are made in accordance with sound edu- 
cational principles ; children like them because they are interesting. 


WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE for all grades, and THE SIGHT READER 
for first grade are the approved SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


HULL'S ARITHMETICS 


These books meet with favor everywhere because they are free from all senseless 
puzzles, while they contain everything that is practical and useful in Arithmetic, and 
this they present in its simplest form. 


SHELDON’S LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


This is a successful series presenting the whole subject of Language and Grammar 
in two books. The rules for the inflections are derived from the actual necessities grow- 
ing out of the use of words employed in original composition. All of the inflections are 
thus treated as they become necessary, in order that the proper forms of the words in 
/ composition may be employed. 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Revised Edition. 
This attractive volume has just been thoroughly revised, and presents the important 
subject of Physical Geography as it is now understood by the best scholars, and states 
its facts in the clearest and simplest form. 


The Modern Spelling Book, Sheldon’s Word Studies, Patterson’s Common School 
Speller, Patterson’s Grammars, Scudder’s Histories, The New Franklin Arithmetics, 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics, Hull’s Algebra, Sheldon’s Algebra, Hull’s Geometry, Hill’s Rhetoric, 
Avery’s Physics, Shaw-Backus’ Literature, McCabe’s Binghath’s Latin Series, etc., etc., 
are also the choice of the best teachers. 


For terms of introduction address the Publishers 


BUTLER, SHELDON AND COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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